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SPECIAL ISSUE 
The crisis of science 


Throughout our society there is 
an increasingly popular ‘belief, 
typified by the thinking of people 
like C. P. Snow and Wedgwood 
Benn, which holds that in order 
to improve human life all we 
need to do is give more money 
and power to science. But it is 
idiotic to propagate this notion in 
a time like ours, when science is 
undergoing a deep crisis of iden- 
tity and practice. In order to 
understand the nature of this 
crisis, we first have to ask our- 
selves, What is Science? 


Science can be defined formally 
as the constant accumulation of 
empirically verifiable knowledge 
collated by students of the natur- 
al world. In principle, if not in 
practice, this formal definition of 
science does not exist in isolation 
but is allied with an excellent 
functional idea. And the essence 
of it is that the self-expanding 
system of scientific knowledge is 
never evolved for its own sake in 
an abstract intellectual vacuum 
but is tied to some rational 
notion of social purpose and 
human good. 


This twin-concept of science, as 
formal definition and functional 
idea, adds up to a beautiful way 
of seeing the world and acting in 
it, and it is precisely from this 
combination that it derives its 
moral legitimacy. Science is at 
once proud, humble, and_pro- 
foundly humanistic, and is 
Eetnally enlisted in the great 
democratic cause of mankind’s 
struggle for some better world. 
It is concerned to free thinking 
from gross superstition and aca- 
demic -tradition, to loosen en- 
trenched tyrannies of Church 
and State, to keep closely in 
touch with ordinary experience 
and average concern, and to en- 
gage in intellectual combat for 
its Bue ticationy of seeoucuce and 


the elimination of unnecessary 
suffering and toil. 


This, then, is the principle. But 
the practice has been radically 
different. And the crisis of 
science which this Special Issue 
seeks especially to high-light is 
that the bulk of our present-day 
science — more and more of it 
supported directly and indirectly 
by Government, Big Business, or 
the Military — is simply not 
science-for-life. Much of it is 
devoted to outright waste and 
destruction, and much of what is 
not—-for example, space explora- 
tion—diverts an enormous quan- 
tity of resources away from the 
necessary alleviation of many 
urgent human problems. 


Perhaps the gravest criticism in 
this issue is made by Jerry 
Ravetz, who holds that the moral 
problems of science are “ prob- 
ably insoluble within the meta- 
physical and social framework of 
modern science.” {f do not know 
enough philosophy of science to 
say yea or nay to this with any 
cast-iron certainty. But it seems 
to me that science is most useful 
to society—to us, in other words, 
for we are society—when scien- 
tists try to set priorities them- 
selves and keep free from 
political restrictions and business 
pressures. Though the real nature 
of the present crisis is partly 
technological and sociological, it 
is overwhelmingly moral and 
political. 


Unfortunately the melancholy 
evidence at present is that the 
great majority of scientists are 
neither capable nor interested in 
setting their own priorities based 
on pure and ideal scientific inter- 
est. They are too much concerned 
with worldly power, status, and 
rewards. Also, of course, ‘these 
extrinsic social and political 
forces which block the growth of 


humane science and free scien- 
tific inquiry simultaneously nour- 
ish many other anomic and self- 
destructive tendencies throughout 
our entire social fabric. All of 
which seems to prove Ravetz’s 
point. 


But Desay we can enter one 
caveat to this gloomy thesis. It is 
not necessary to insist that the 
priorities of scientific research 
must be totally and at all times 
determined by social priorities, 
nor even to maintain that society 
does not sometimes benefit from 
science based on mixed motives. 
The important question always is 
whether the motives are weighted 
in favour of understanding rather 
than power and whether the 
thrust of scientific work in gen- 
eral is animated towards life- 
enhancing goals instead of an 
international charnel-house. Is all 
this hopelessly liberal? Then so 
much the worse for all of us! 


In my judgment, the universal 
scientific community, ideally tran- 
scending all national barriers and 
divisions of ideology, has im- 
mense potential for good. It 
possesses the knowledge, ability, 
and prestige necessary to re- 
orient our common world-culture 
towards decent and humane ends. 
The minimal prerequisite for this 
to occur is that scientists begin to 
wake up to the danger and stu- 
pidity of acquiescence, that they 
refuse to kow-tow to priorities set 
by short-term prejudice and 
political expediency, that they 
attempt to recapture their great 
philosophical tradition grounded 
in human values. If they’re not 
bothered, then there is little hope 
of reversing a process that at the 
moment is escalating much too 
quickly towards moral disintegra- 
tion and suicide. 


RoGER BARNARD 


nts take 
over Hornsey 


“We are demonstrating that it is 
entirely possible for a body of 
students to take over and properly 
organise in co-operation with our 
tutors a curriculum in which indi- 
vidual needs are no longer subordi- 
nated to a predetermined system of 
training requiring a degree of special- 
isation which precludes the broad 
development of the student’s artistic 
and intellectual capacities. 


“ We aim to prove that the reputation 
of the college and the quality of the- 
work the students produce can only 
advance further in an atmosphere of 
democratic co-operation and mutual 
respect between the students them- 
selves, tutors and the authorities 
whose duty it is to provide the means 
for further education. 


“The Student Action Committee calls 
upon all Colleges of Higher Educa- 
tion, Universities and Student Bodies 
to support us in the efforts to estab- 
lish a real and genuine system of 
education in this country.” 


—from statement issued by Associa- 
Hon of Members of Hornsey College 
of Art. 


Kevin McGrath writes: By Tuesday, 
students—and staff sympathisers—at 
Hornsey College of Art had been in 
occupation of their rambling and 
fairly decrepit buildings for a week. 


What started with a protest—“ Let’s 
sit-in until our grievances are re- 
dressed ”—-had turned into something 
more like a revolution—‘ The whole 
system needs drastic change, and we 
are setting about providing it.” 


In other words the students at Horn- 
sey, working through a week of 
virtually non-stop discussion (formal, 
informal, small-group, seminar, and 
college-wide) appear to have made 
the jump that students in West Berlin 
and Paris could only achieve by 
means of pitched battles with brutal 
opponents. Having got there without 
the battles, they are not trapped 
within super-militancy, forced to try 
to apply the rhetoric of violence 
where it is not relevant. 


As long as most people are unable 
to think of radical change except in 
terms of violence, they can be fairly 
easily inhibited from attempting to 
bring it about if the authorities act 
prudently, avoid overt brutality, and 
abstain from behaving in such a way 
as to seem to justify a violent 
response. 


So faced with relatively sophisticated 
powers-that-be, would-be revolution- 
aries think in terms of forcing a con- 
frontation, bringing the implicit 
violence into the open, provoking 
brutality. The possibility of using and 
exploiting the pseudo-non-violence of 
the authorities is largely ignored. 


Which is one reason why what has 
been happening at Hornsey is so im- 
portant. The other reason is that the 
non-university students have here 
been aroused for virtually the first 
time. While students at universities 
in Britain—relative to the Continent 
—do quite well (not too overcrowded, 
not too underpaid or generally under- 
privileged) the thousands at colleges 
of art, technical schools, and so on 
are very much worse off. Whether 
they follow the lead of Hornsey re- 
mains to be seen — in particular 
whether they can keep Hornsey’s 
style of revolution. 
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East, West, militarism’s best. Right, 
giant military parade in Cairo, 
1966, on the anniversary of the 
Egyptian Revolution. Down front 
marches the mascot of the Armed 
Forces of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. 


ROGER FRANKLIN on war-science 


and weapon-culture 


AUTOMATED 
ANNIHILATION 


Unless Peace Comes, edited by Nigel 
Calder (Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press 35s). 


It takes a book like this to make one 
realise just how far we have allowed 
things to get out of control. We are 
firmly caught in a trap of our own 
devising, a trap built out of a theory 
that fear is a more powerful force 
than courage or love. 


Modern war has now blurred over the 
distinction between military valour 
and genocide to a degree that was 
never before conceivable. Though the 
taking and killing of innocent host- 
ages has happened throughout the 
sordid history of man, it has always 
been an action from which we have 
recoiled in horror during our more 
civilised moments. Yet today we con- 
template, and to a considerable extent 
are carrying out, the callous massacre 
of innocent populations under the 
pretext of ‘“‘ defence ”. 


Actually this book itself is not too pain- 
ful to read because it follows the 
habits of the scientist-contributors and 
presents “the facts” in an “ object- 
ive” and “detached”? manner. It is 
far less gruesome than the daily news- 
reports from Vietnam and Biafra— 
unless one allows one’s imagination to 
colour in the outlines of devastation 
and horror. In the abstract, some of 
the gadgetry described carries a kind 
of evil fascination: one can get in- 
trigued by the “drama” of a robot 
super-tank or ‘‘ walking H-Bomb” 
clanking inexorably towards its pre- 
programmed target, defying all at- 
tempts to stop it. The reality would 
be anything but intriguing. 


This, then, is a necessary and import- 
ant book. It consists of eleven com- 
pact and readable articles on probable 
and possible developments in warfare 
by different authorities, together with 
an essay on the psychology and one 
on the history of the arms-race. The 
topics range from guerrilla warfare 
through conventional, nuclear, and 
biochemical weapons and delivery- 
systems to climatic changes and long- 
range electric vibrations that “soften” 
the brain. The collection is not meant 
to be comprehensive but merely a 
sampling of what we can expect. Some 
of the weapons are quite unlikely, 
others seem all too probable, and many 
must already be waiting for the signal 
to extinguish us. 


At least the none-too-convincing 
‘‘walking H-Bomb” has the redeem- 
ing feature that it would allow time 
for the option of surrender between 
launching and arrival. Most of the 
other developments are likely to 
shorten the time for decision, and it 
may even tend to become negative— 
pre-emptive attack or even preventive 
war being the only alternatives spew- 
ed out by the computer if one doesn’t 
want to be blasted. - 


Consequently by far the most fright- 
ening part of the book is an article on 
“The Strategic Calculators” by 
Harvey Wheeler (co-author of the 
terrifying novel Fail-Safe). He points 
out that as the time factor becomes 
ever-more urgent and as the “speed 
of the draw” comes to make all the 
difference between survival and dis- 


aster, we shall be forced to turn to 
the machines to make the most dread- 
ful decisions. He gives the recent 
“Six-Day War” that opened with 
Israel’s surprise attack as a clear ex- 
ample of what can happen—but this 
time the weapons were merely con- 
ventional. 


There still seems to be some hope that 
a general outcry from humanity can 
be effective in preventing total geno- 
cide—if genocide comes gradually, as 
in Vietnam: but if, on the other hand, 
we have only a few minutes or sec- 
onds to decide between our probable 
and their certain annihilation, we 
shall be tempted to pass this most 
agonising choice over to the machines, 
whose “ characteristic strategy will be 
the pre-emptive strike”. 


This move to the machines also comes 
about because the greater the speed 
and power of the destructive forces 
that are available to us, the more we 
hope to achieve by speed and the 
more complicated must be the infor- 
mation and control systems that go 
with the power. Eventually the com- 
plexity becomes so great that situa- 
tions must be pre-set into the machin- 
ery, which will then act automatically 
as the occasion arises. Yet no machine 
can be wiser than the people who plan 
its actions in foreseeable circumstan- 
ces. It can be cleverer perhaps, quick- 
er and more sensitive certainly, but 
its behaviour under unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may well be disastrous. 


Plutonium 


Another article explains how we are 
about to take one further step along 
the road to extinction as the precar- 
ious balance of terror is de-stabilised 
by the anti-missile-missiles. The ulti- 
mate danger from these is that they 
must themselves use nuclear explos- 
ives and yet the defence can always 
be overcome by a larger attack. This 
means that more and more nuclear 
explosions will occur in any major 
war, resulting in fall-out levels that 
could exterminate all of mankind as 
well as the combatant nations. 


Also increasing our danger is the fact 
that more nations may soon be able 
to initiate nuclear war. These “ perils 
of proliferation” are well stated in 
an article by the late Sir John Cock- 
roft. Yet he brings in an important 
technical point that conflicts with 
other evidence: he maintains that the 
fission bomb that triggers a Hydrogen 
(fusion) Bomb has to be made with 
Uranium 235 rather than Plutonium. 
Now Uranium 235 can be obtained 
only by costly and hard-to-hide isotope 
separation plants, such as the enor- 
mous installation at Oak Ridge in 
Tennessee—no simpler method has 
gone beyond theory, according to 
Cockroft. 


Plutonium, on the other hand, is form- 
ed as a by-product in all nuclear 
power stations and is relatively easy 
to separate out for use in a fission 
bomb. Consequently if a Plutonium 
fission bomb will also trigger an H- 
Bomb, then the ultimate horror is 
within the reach of quite a large 
number of nations and inspection for 


clandestine H-Bomb production will 
be much more difficult (though not 
impossible). 


This requirement of Uranium 235 for 
H-Bomb proliferation is mentioned 
again, but neither confirmed nor de- 
nied, in another article in this book 
and also in Nigel Calder’s summary. 
However, one must question it be- 
cause of news reports about the recent 
crash of a nuclear bomber in Green- 
land in which local contamination by 
Plutonium was mentioned.* Indeed, 
writing of this crash in the news-letter 
of the Society for Social Responsibil- 
ity in Science, physicist William 
Davidon refers to ‘‘ Plutonium, a man- 
made metal used as the nuclear ex- 
plosive in the atomic bomb trigger for 
the H-Bomb’”’. One begins to wonder 
if Sir John’s claim that ‘“ Plutonium- 
will-not-do ” was a last pathetic ges- 
ture to delay proliferation! 


The articles on chemical and biologic- 
al warfare are as frightening as all 
such accounts: they contain consider- 
able detail on the type of agents being 
prepared and the means for spreading 
them. One important contention is 
that even the “non-lethal” agents 
will kill people in large numbers be- 
cause of local over-doses that are in- 
evitable if the agents (such as LSD) 
are to affect an entire population. 


One leaves off reading this book well- 
aware of a wide variety of elaborate 
lethal devices threatening our contin- 
ued existence. In my judgment, the 
fascination that the “speed of the 
draw” seems to hold for believers in 
deterrence makes it probable that we 
shall get ever closer to the brink of 
pre-emptive strikes. However, I do 
not think it beyond the realm of 
reasonable scientific prediction to fore- 
see a complete defence system against 
pe arising out of refinements in 
asers. 


*I believe it was also mentioned in the previous 
nuclear crash off Spain. 


Though mentioned in Calder’s book, 
they are not suggested for this role, 
but that may be only because such a 
key development will be kept strictly 
secret. If lasers can be extended into 
the more powerful X-ray region, they 
may well be able to concentrate 
enough heat to destroy incoming mis- 
siles almost instantaneously. 


If missiles cannot be relied on to 
penetrate a laser defence, the next 
offensive step, treaty or not, will prob- 
ably be the orbiting of nuclear bombs 
large enough to destroy by fire large 
areas of the earth when exploded 
while still in orbit. They would need 
to be set as doomsday-machines, ex- 
ploding if tampered with, and placed 
in orbits that approached the earth 
only over the country being threaten- 
ed. 


Countries threatened with such in- 
stantaneous incineration may move 
underground but even this will not 
preserve their crops. The interception 
far out in space of such orbiting 
bombs would be an act of war just as 
much as is the sinking of a warship 
today. 

In this ultimate demonstration of the 
futility of deterrence, our “safety” 
will still hang on the ability of com- 
puterised intelligence to read the 
probable intentions of an enemy in 
advance. Even if actual conflict is 
avoided, the cost of such escalated 
lunacy will terminate all civilised liv- 
ing. 


Cri de Coeur 


“What is wrong with us?” This cri 
de coeur headed Arthur Koestler’s 
article in The Observer for April 25 
in which he tried to offer some ex- 
planations of why men are so uniquely 
destructive. What is wrong with us, 
indeed, that so many of our best 


ee ee! 


minds have been turned to studying 
the most effective ways of destroying 
human beings en masse? What is this 
euphemism “ military” that can lead 
us to contemplate—nay, even actively 
to produce—an arsenal of horror that 
can exterminate mankind—and most 
probably will? Under the auspices of 
that term “ military ”, killing sudden- 
ly becomes respectable. Not only sim- 
ple murder becomes a task to which 
respectable people can apply them- 
selves with zest but mass murder and 
genocide become equally honourable. 


Always the excuse is ‘‘ defence ” and, 
where this is absurd, it is “ deter- 
rence”. We hope that our enemies 
can be made peaceful through fear: 
but since they also try to terrify us, 
both sides are tied to a balance of ter- 
ror that demands ever-more wasteful 
and dangerous activities—and at a 
time when men should be expending 
all possible effort to minimise the 
suffering that results from our num- 
bers zooming out of control. 


Our problem is that throughout his- 
tory we have relied on force as a 
controller of human behaviour or on 
the threat of force to command obed- 
ience through fear. Now that the 
forces we can apply—and even more 
the forces with which we can threaten 
—have expanded beyond anything we 
would have thought possible, we are 
bewildered and frightened: but we 
remain tied to our old habits. We can- 
not bear not to try to extend our 
control over other people to the limit 
that the credibility of our threats will 
carry it. We cannot bear to keep out 
of any situation where we feel we 
may be able to exert some leverage 
and affect others in a way that will 
be useful to us. 


Time to fight back 


What is to be done? After reading 
about robot warfare and computers 
that make the crucial decision to init- 
iate attack, one realises that in any 
major war it will be the scientists and 
technicians who are actually fighting 
—who will have been fighting. For 
they will not begin fighting only when 
the war starts. They are fighting al- 
ready—now. They are frantically pre- 
paring and programming the national 
machines for war, laying down the 
missiles in their silos, and in the 
ocean depths ready to come up and 
kill us when the computers give the 
signal. 


From the point of view of responsi- 
bility—of ending war—it is no longer 
any good to cry ‘Wars Will Cease 
When Men Refuse To Fight! ” In a 
few years men will not be needed at 
all, except as victims—hostages. The 
fighting will be done by machinery, 
mostly pre-programmed, under the 
limited and decreasing contro! of a 
few harassed “ leaders ” working un- 
der unbearable tension. People will 
then be something like the king in 
chess: vitally important, the object 
of attack, but capable of only a bare 
minimum of self-defence. 


It is time to fight back against the 
weakest point of the system that is 
threatening us: the scientists and 
technicians who are preparing the 
machines for our automated annihila- 
tion. We can still appeal to their 
humanity and we must ask them—or 
even force them—to desist. Our aim 
must be to have the scientists and 
technicians strike against war. They 
must refuse to work or be prevented 
from working on any project that in 


any way connects with the war- 
machines. 


This may mean, in many cases, that 
they must dissociate from the whole 
of the main-line industrial economy— 
which will not be easy: it will take 
political, social, and economic action 
by peace forces. Actually it may be 
necessary at first to separate this 
struggle against automated genocide 
from the general search for peace. 
For the defection of the scientists will 
not bring peace of itself: it will mere- 
ly prevent the search for a peaceful 
world being abruptly terminated by 
universal annihilation. 


The scientists and technicians have to 
be persuaded that the preservation of 
peace through ever-increasing mutual 
terror is a fantasy—an incredibly 
dangerous fantasy. This is one thing 
above all that is proved by Nigel 
Calder’s collection of articles. If some 
scientists can be persuaded to desist, 
others may follow: and the prestige 
that scientists have perversely ob- 
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tained by releasing the fiendish forces 
of the atomic nucleus may here prove 
an asset. Because of this prestige, if 
leading scientists are persuaded to 
desist, many other people may be 
convinced by their example. 


The finest example we have to date 
is Linus Pauling, whose unique dis- 
tinction of the Nobel Prize in both 
Chemistry and Peace is so well-de- 
served. The one positive step to limit 
the arms-race (the limited test-ban 
treaty) owes more to his efforts than 
to any other man. This he achieved 
through petitions, pickets, and pro- 
tests. If we are to go further we must 
act even more strongly. 


This action should be continued and 
extended till all those who are fight- 
ing the coming war of annihilation in 
advance are persuaded to desist— 
those making the weapons and those 
devising the strategies. Unless we can 
win the scientists away from war, 
they are bound to destroy us—pre- 
tending, all the while, that it was by 
mistake. 


Pledge of responsibility 


The following sketch is being con- 
sidered as a pledge for students at 
the Bronx Science High School in 
New York City. Readers may wish 
to consider circulation of a similar 
statement throughout Technical 
Colleges, Colleges of Advanced 
Technology, University science fac- 
ulties, and science departments of 
Grammar, Secondary, and Compre- 
hensive Schools in their own neigh- 
bourhoods. 


As students of science, we see our 
situation and responsibilities at pres- 
ent as follows. There can be no 
limitation on science as an exploration 
of unknown nature. Science is an au- 
tonomous value of adventurous hu- 
manity. Of course, since there are 
other autonomous values, the adven- 
ture of science may sometimes be 
tragic and there may be conflict. But 
we can hope to lessen this conflict if 
we bear in mind our scientific and 
ethical responsibilities. 


First our scientific responsibilities. It 
is our tradition that research finds 
must be made public and replicable. 
Secrecy is unacceptable. Also, 
science is international. On the whole, 
all scientists co-operate, though indi- 
viduals and teams may temporarily 


compete to be first. But national com- 
petition like the Space Race is un- 
Scientific in spirit. Where massive 
capital is required, international co- 
operation like the International Geo- 
physical Year is the right course. 


Scientific exploration must be free 
from excessive direction for non- 
scientific purposes, especially military 
power, national glory, and business 
profits. Crash programmes obviously 
for the general good—for example, 
prevention of polio—are acceptable 
within reasonable limits, but the over- 
whelming funding for military pur- 
poses is unacceptable. Presumably 
other Great Powers are also out of 
line. Scientists must resist this nation- 
ally and internationally. 


Next our ethical responsibilities. Since 
in the Modern Era our scientific tech- 
nology has profound and potentially 
and actually destructive effects on the 
environment, human scale, the quality 
of life, and human freedom, scientists 
have to take direct responsibility for 
the technological applications that 
they make possible. 

1. They must refuse to co-operate 

with applications that are humanly 

dubious. 

2. They must evaluate and criticise 

technological application. 


3. They are responsible to explore 
the remote effects of technological 
application. 


4. They must inform the public of 
their findings in this area. 


5. To make up for past neglect, they 
must engage in political activity to 
try to undo the damage that they 
have co-operated in producing—for 
example, in armaments or upsetting 
the ecology. 


All this is against the dominant scien- 
tific and technological policies of our 
society. Therefore it inevitably in- 
volves sacrifices and withstanding 
temptations of (a) personal advan- 
tages of money, power, and prestige: 
(b) ideological convictions: and (c) 
short-run scientific advantages gained 
by using tainted auspices and funding. 


Nevertheless, in the interests of soc- 
iety and humanity, and in order to 
revive the reputation of science as a 
beneficent pursuit and to offset the 
diabolic image of science that has 
justifiedly begun to form in people’s 
minds, we students of science pledge 
ourselves to keep these things in 
mind, to try to influence our future 
choices and actions in accordance with 
them, and to ask our teachers to co- 
operate with us in the same effort. 
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PAUL GOODMAN 


The morality of scientific technology 


The empty style of our society per- 
vades most functions and institutions. 
Here I will single out how we think 
about scientific technology. It is 
becoming common among social 
philosophers to treat the progress of 
science and technology as if it now 
goes on by itself and determines his- 
tory, something like the Marxist ‘‘ re- 
lations of production”’ but even less 
dependent on human choice. What- 
ever men wish, the independent de- 
velopment of scientific technology will 
shape the future. In more drastic 
versions of the theory, technology has 
already changed man into a product 
of itself: man is now only a special 
function in a technical apparatus. 


To Jacques Ellul, for instance, the 
“empty society ’ can be more simply 
defined as an inevitable result of high 
technology itself—where, in his 
words, “work implies an absence of 
man, whereas previously it implied 
a presence.” He means that a few 
motions of human labour and brains 
are selected and used mechanically 
and the rest must be deleted as an 
interference. The managerial social 
organisation, to which I have else- 
where attributed independent influ- 
ence, is to Ellul nothing but a function 
of technology itself, which in its 
essence standardises, swallows up 
every case, and controls. And the 
populist and libertarian counter-forces 


Credits 


A note on our contributors this week. 
Francis Ellingham is an anarchist who 
lives in Bristol and writes occasionally 
for Anarchy and Freedom. Betty Ros- 
zak is an American now living in 
London and her particular interests 
include ballet, art, education, and 
problems of ecology. Her husband is 
Ted Roszak, a former Editor of Peace 
News. Anthony Buzzatti-Traverso is 
Director of the International Labora- 
tory of Genetics and Biophysics at 
Naples in Italy. His article on biologic- 
al engineering is taken from a talk 
given at the Italian Cultural Centre 
in Paris last year. 


Jerry Ravetz is Senior Lecturer in 
the History and Philosophy of 
Science at the Philosophy Department 
in the University of Leeds. Paul Good- 
man is probably the best-known social 
critic in America and readers will no 
doubt remember his “ Message To The 
Military-Industrial Complex ” in Peace 
News last December. His article on 
scientifie technology forms the intro- 
duction to a longer essay included in 
his Jatest book called ‘ Like A Con- 
quered Province: The Moral Ambig- 
uity Of America” (Random House). 


Roger Franklin was till recently a 
teacher of physics and chemistry in 
an American school and has independ- 
ently studied war-related topics for 
many years. He now lives near London 
and is on the Editorial Board of Re- 
surgence. Keith Pople has taught 
mathematics for many years in 
schools and Colleges of Education. 
John Arden is the internationally- 
famous playwright: he is also Chair- 
man of Peace News. The drawings on 
ages 5, 6, and 7 are by Bernard 
PowerCankveit an Irish artist and 
illustrator domiciled in London. 


Next week there will be a major 
change in the look of Peace News. 
Unfortunately, for overwhelming fi- 
nancial reasons we are obliged more- 
or-less permanently to reduce the 
paper from 12 to 8 pages. So this 
pecial Issue is probably the last 12- 
pager we shall produce for some time. 
We hope you enjoy it and will con- 
tinue to feel that our work is worth 


supporting. TERE OITONG 


developing in our society are to him 
whistling in the dark: he would say 
they are like his own complaints, 
“the work of some miserable intel- 
lectual who baulks at technical pro- 
gress. What good is it to pose ques- 
tions of motive? Technique exists 
because it is technique.” 


Marshall McLuhan of the University 
of Toronto pursues the same theme 
less pessimistically. He holds that 
the technical style of communications 
alters the nature of human percep- 
tion and thought. Thus it makes little 
difference what message or enter- 
tainment is broadcast on television, 
or whether politically the air-waves 
are a free forum or are regimented 
by monopolies, since the effect on 
human nature has already occurred 
because of the electronics medium 
itself. There is no point in making 
value-judgments and Professor Mc- 
Luhan claims, at least in his pixie 
lectures, that he is morally neutral. 
(I think he is privately more dis- 
turbed.) 


For Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, how- 
ever, the new knowledge and tech- 
nique constitute no less than a leap 
forward in organic evolution, trans- 
cending humanity as we have known 
it. Essentially, we now inhabit the 
noosphere, the world-wide network of 
exchange of scientific information. 
Behaviour no longer springs from 
animal humours, the personal con- 
flict of passion and reason, or the 
politics of groups, but from the de- 
cision of the giant intellectual spirit. 
As a pious Christian, Teilhard de 
Chardin is enthusiastic about our new 
state of being, which is imbued with 
divine love. I am bemused at the 
nature of the love given or received, 
as either eros or agape, by what seem 
to be information-retrieval computers, 
but no doubt I fail to understand. 


Here, then, are three strong minds 
who see essentially the same phenom- 
enon, the system of scientific tech- 
nology brooding free and determining 
the future, though they evaluate it 
differently as horrible, neutral, or 
blessed. Yet the gross history of the 
past hundred years does not reveal 
this free-floating technology. Scientific 
technology has certainly effected with 
its products, processes, and method 
most human beings and nearly every 
human function: in large areas it has 
created an artificial landscape and 
altered the balance of species: it has 
gotten off the planet and may destroy 
a good part of life on the planet. But 
invariably, in its quantity and the 
direction of its development, scien- 
tific technology has been in the em- 
ploy of familiar human motives: 
either convenience, health, and ex- 
citement or profits, power, and the 
aggrandisement of persons or groups. 
It has not been independent. 


Inhuman routine 


On the contrary, it can be shown that 
the organisation of recent scientific 
technology has, by and large, moved 
away from the traditional research- 
autonomy of science and the prin- 
ciple of efficiency of technology, and 
under political, military, and econ- 
omic control. If they were organised 
in their own terms, science and tech- 
nology would be very differently 
organised. At present there is a waste 
of scientists’ time and brains, and 
engineers are not allowed to decide 
like real professionals. And the in- 
creasing moral and ritual drives to 
standardisation, rationalisation, con- 
trol, and_ self-control—what Max 
Weber called the Protestant Ethic— 
have not, in my opinion, been mainly 
due to technical routine but to new 


psychological obsessions to ward off 


Racial resignation 


At a special general meeting of the 
Camden Committee for Community 
Relations on April 4 a resolution 
was passed disscciating the Commit- 
tee from individuals and organisa- 
tions that supported the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Bill. The Cam- 
den Committee is a statutory body 
which gets its money from the 
government-appointed National 
Council for Commonwealth Immig- 
rants. The NCCI, it says, “is not 
serving the best interests of Com- 
monwealth immigrants in Britain.” 


Brian Jones, Community Relations 
Officer for Camden, has resigned his 
job in protest against the recent 
Act. He was instructed by his 
executive committee to write to 
those Vice-Presidents of the Com- 
mittee who voted for the Bill, ask- 


ing them to resign. These were the 
replies he received. Lord Brooke is 
the former Conservative Home 
Secretary. Kenneth Robinson is the 
Minister of Health. 


From the Rt Hon Lord Brooke of 
Cumnor, 


Dear Mr Jones,—Your letter of 
March 22 sent to my old address in 
Hampstead where I lived until 1966 
has been forwarded to me. 


Three or four years ago when I be- 
came a Vice-President of the Camden 
Committee for Race Relations, I was 
under the impression that a main 
purpose of the Committee was to 
encourage tolerance between people 
of all races. 

I do not think that I would wish to 
remain a Vice-President now that the 
Committee seems to be intolerant of 
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After a good day’s work 


The military scientist sits listening to his Hi-Fi set 

But does not realise his depraved motor-cyclist son 

Has substituted Ray Charles for Maria Callas. 

The military scientist has protruding ears 

But they’re all clogged up with radio-active dust 

And his President’s speeches. He sits there, smiling, 

Like a little cobalt angel in his open-plan house, in full view 
Of millions of stars, and the desert, a good day’s work. 


insecurity, and compulsions to identi- 
fy with power. People submit to in- 
human routine out of fear and help- 
lessness. And such routine is not of 
the essence of scientific technology. 
In the past both science and tech- 
nology progressed better without such 
rituals, and they would do so now. 


Yet I would not bother to make these 
academic remarks—which are partly 
matters of definition and largely de- 
pend on what one pays attention to— 
except that the present submissive 
state of scientific technology is a sad 
betrayal of the promise of independ- 
ent scientific technology dreamed of 
by Thomas Huxley, Kropotkin, Veb- 
len, John Dewey, Buckminster Fuller. 
They thought of science as humble, 
brave, and austere, and of technology 
as circumspect, neat, and serviceable. 
Working by its own morale, scientific 
technology should by now have simpli- 
fied life rather than complicated it, 
emptied the environment rather than 
cluttered it, and educated an invent- 
ive and skillful generation rather than 
a conformist and inept one. 


It is the same with the effect of the 
technological development of com- 
munications. Norbert Wiener used to 
point out that repetition of communi- 
cation just increases the noise: in 
general, he said, there is more new 
information in a good poem than in a 
scientific report, because it tampers 
with the code. Then, if our electronics- 
media and printing-media were doing 
their job, there would be less brain- 
washing and less gabble altogether: 
and we would not be spending six 
hours a day watching television and 
learning new habits of perception. 


Jacques Ellul is mistaken about us 
miserable intellectuals. We complain 
not because we baulk at technical 
progress but because we are disap- 
pointed in it. 
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people who care no less about further- 
ing good community relations but 
whose ideas for doing so diverge from 
its own. 

Yours sincerely, 

BROOKE OF CUMNOR 


eee the Rt Hon Kenneth Robinson, 


Dear Mr Jones,—Thank you for your 
letter of March 22 regarding my posi- 
tion as Vice-President of the Commit- 
tee. Since the special meeting of April 
4 is to consider, on the recommen- 
dation of the executive committee, the 
withdrawal of my name from the list 
of Vice-Presidents, I think it would 
perhaps be most helpful if I were now 
to tell you that i wish either to resign 
from this position or not to be avail- 
able for nomination as may be appro- 
priate. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that, on 
being pressed to become a Vice- 
President initially, I made a rare ex- 
ception to my general rule—adopted 
on becoming a Minister—of not 
accepting honorary positions on non- 
governmental bodies. The reason for 
this rule was, of course, the possible 
conflict with Government policy for 
which, as a Minister, I must share 
collective responsibility. 

Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


Next Week 

Tom De Baggio 
KOREA — THE 
NEXT VIETNAM ? 


| 
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FRANCIS ELLINGHAM 
How not to defuse the time-bomb 


The Biological Time-Bomb, by Gordon 
Rattray Taylor (Thames & Hudson 
35s). 


Man’s biological knowledge, and his 
ability to control biological processes, 
are growing at an alarming and ever- 
increasing speed. Biology is no longer 
to be despised as a somehow inferior 
subject. It has become one of the most 
fundamental of modern sciences, 
rivalling in importance—and in poten- 
tiality for disaster—even atomic and 
nuclear physics. Mainly in order to 
bring these facts home to the general 
public, Gordon Rattray Taylor has 
written this very readable, informa- 
tive, well-intentioned, but in vital res- 
pects profoundly mistaken book. 


No longer is biological research car- 
ried on by lone geniuses like Mendel, 
who worked in his own little garden 
and without any special apparatus. It 
is carried on by large muliti-disciplin- 
ary teams of specialists (cytologists, 
crystallographers, bio-chemists, neur- 
ologists, molecular biologists, and 
many others) who work in automated 
laboratories equipped with highly- 
sophisticated machines like the elec- 
tron microscope and the ultra-centri- 
fuge. So fast is the pace of research 
and development that in the coming 
century—as Mr Taylor explains in 
fascinating but often horrifying detail 
—man stands to achieve what may be 
called ‘“‘ biological control”. 


Such an achievement. would enable 
man to abolish many of those bio- 
logical necessities which, up to now, 
have provided a natural framework 
for vegetable, animal, and human 
existence: and it must inevitably bring 
with it, according to Taylor, the most 
drastic changes in man’s economic, 
political, and social dispensations— 
together with no less important 
changes in man’s conceptions of his 
own nature and significance. Within 


the next forty years, the baby-factor- 
ies of Brave New World, the prolon- 
gation of youthful vigour, the regula- 
tion of sexual desire, the creation of 
man-animal chimeras, and many other 
marvels of science-fiction—all could 
be translated into fact. Eventually 
man himself could begin to change, 
both physically and mentally, and 
evolve into a different species alto- 
gether, with new capacities that we 
cannot even now imagine. 


These possible epoch-making develop- 
ments, some of which are already at 
hand—the transplantation of human 
organs, for example—constitute what 
Taylor calls “The Biological Revo- 
lution ’—or, as if to emphasise our 
unawareness of its imminence and 
the potential violence of its impact 
on society, “The Biological Time- 
Bomb”. If and when this time-bomb 
explodes, society, under the strain of 
unprecedentedly fast and far-reach- 
ing change, could very well disinte- 
grate: or else it could develop forms 
of totalitarianism far worse than even 
the nightmares of Huxley and Orwell. 


Disintegration, pretty obviously, is 
what Mr Taylor expects. “ Current 
indications ”, he writes, “ are that the 
world is bent on going to hell in a 
hand-cart, and that is probably what 
it will do”. His tone throughout the 
book is one of gloom and foreboding. 
With very little hope, he discusses the 
feasibility of de-fusing the time-bomb, 
or at least mitigating its effects. This 
discussion moves inconclusively from 
one possible expedient to another and 
finally he declares that, though “ the 
basic answers lie for all to read in the 
works of wise men”, we lack “ the 
know-how for putting these principles 
into effect”. He is almost completely 
pessimistic. 

He has good reason to be. If his book 
helps to waken the public to the ap- 
palling dangers in the offing, it will 


perform some service. Unfortunately, 
however, the book is likely to do less 
good than harm. For in his discussion 
of these dangers, Mr Taylor makes 
those very assumptions, and exhibits 
those very habits of thought, that are 
actually bringing the dangers nearer 
and preventing us from seeing any 
possibility of escape. 


First, he shares the widespread mind- 
less assumption that ‘“ progress” is 
somehow inevitable. ‘‘ What the biolo- 
gists have in store”’, he writes, “ will 
certainly change our way of life”. 
But why “certainly ’’? Must the des- 
tiny of mankind really be decided by 
a tiny minority of white-coated spec- 
ialists with electron microscopes? No 
doubt fantastic changes are possible: 
but to assume that we shall have to 
endure them is practically to sell the 
pass at the outset. Surely ‘“‘ progress ” 
could be stopped—and would be, if we 
stopped wanting it. The trouble is that 
most of us, despite all the increasing 
dangers, still want more and more of 
it: and we therefore persuade our- 
selves of its inevitability. 


Second, Taylor naively assumes the 
validity of the doctrine of material- 
ism. ‘The scientist’, he writes, im- 
plying that all scientists take this 
view, “sees a living organism simply 
as a machine. . . . He holds this to be 
just as true of man as of less highly 
evolved animals’”’. Man, as far as 
Taylor is concerned, is nothing but a 
very complex physical mechanism, 
entirely determined by heredity and 
environment: and he evidently sup- 
poses that certain recent successes in 
the laboratory (notably the creation 
of viruses) have finally established 
the truth of this theory. 


Yet as Dr H. J. Eysenck has said, 
“we have no recognised hypothesis to 
account for the apparent interaction 
of mind and matter in a simple act 
of consciousness ’”—and the experi- 
ments described by Taylor offer no 
prospect of finding one. To say the 
least, materialism is not proven: and 
it is no more fantastic to assume that 
the brain merely receives and trans- 
mits consciousness than to assume, 
like Taylor, that it somehow produces 
it. Even if biologists created a brain 
in the laboratory, we should be no 
nearer to settling the issue: a man 
who built a wireless receiver might 
think he had also made the signals 
it happened to receive, but he would 
be mistaken. 


Disrespect 


Even Taylor perceives some danger in 
the doctrine (or, as he sees it, the 
truth) of materialism. He admits that 
“a general realisation of the mech- 
anical nature of living systems... 
may lead to a cheapening of life and 
a tendency to regard it as expendable 
and unworthy of respect’. But these 
dangers, he vaguely supposes, could 
be averted if educationists “tackle 
the problem of orientating pupils to 
the realities of existence instead of 
stuffing them with facts and tech- 


' niques ”. He continues: 


“For (need it be said?) no such 
disrespect for life is justified or 
justifiable. The test of an aircraft is 
not how easy it is to make but how 
well it performs. How much more, 
then, must man be judged by what 
he does, not by where and what he 
comes from.” 


Now apart from the question of 
whether man is to be judged at all 
rather than loved, to judge him by 
the same sort of criteria as an aircraft 
is certainly the height of disrespect: 
surely man has_ significance not 
through mere technical proficiency 
but intrinsically. Mr Taylor’s reas- 
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surances are a conspicuous example 
of the very danger they concern. 


Mr Taylor’s third disastrous assump- 
tion is that the scientist has a duty 
to study everything—even if the re- 
sulting knowledge unhinges man’s 
mind, eclipses his age-old values, and 
eventually turns him into a monster. 
It is true, of course, that the guiding 
principle of modern science has al- 
ways been “knowledge for know- 
ledge’s sake ”. But what is so sacred 
about that principle? The proposition 
that the scientist ought to study every- 
thing is neither self-evident nor scien- 
tifically demonstrable. Why not 
“ knowledge for man’s sake ”? 


Mr Taylor quotes Lord Brain’s argu- 
ment that if we cannot foresee the 
consequences of scientific discoveries, 
we cannot foresee the consequences of 
not making them either, and there- 
fore man “has not the capacity to 
decide that some particular line of 
scientific research ought to be aban- 
doned”’. But that is surely a non- 
sequitur. When we have to choose 
between several courses or policies, 
we often lack foreknowledge of the 
possible consequences: but it hardly 
follows that we have no capacity or 
no need to choose. 


Lord Brain also argued that “the 
impulse to know is an inherent part 
of human nature”. But even if it 
were true that all human beings have 
an urge to acquire scientific know- 
ledge (and plainly it is not) this would 
hardly justify the uninhibited indulg- 
ence of that urge—any more than the 
existence of the sexual urge justifies 
adultery. Mr Taylor himself produces 
no argument whatever for the princi- 
ple of “knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake”: yet he believes in it so fanat- 
ically that he explicitly states (page 
157) that the scientists have a duty to 
study everything even though the 
Meee Se Tas are likely to be disas- 
rous. 


It is true that earlier in the book 
Taylor advocates a measure of control 
“by society” over the pace of bio- 
logical research and development. 
But at the end of the book he virtually 
abandons that idea as impracticable. 
Neither governments nor commercial 
concerns nor scientific bodies are 
likely, he thinks, to restrict the pro- 
gress of biology, for it would not be 
in their sectional interests to do so. 
Yet who else, he wonders, could de- 
cide which lines of research and de- 
velopment should be controlled and 
to what extent? 


Here the basic authoritarianism of 
Taylor’s approach is revealed. He 
pays lip-service to a vague notion of 
“democracy” yet can only think in 
terms of controls imposed by govern- 
ments or by large organisations. He 
cannot see that this must be a matter 
for the intelligence—in the deepest 
sense——of the individual as such. In- 
tuitive understanding, self-awareness, 
love—these are the psychological 
factors that are obviously needed for 
the solution of any human problem. 
Yet they cannot be organised: they 
are not the monopoly of governments, 
committees, or “experts”: they ap- 
pear either spontaneously in the indi- 
vidual or not at all—and therefore 
there is no question of “ know-how ”. 


With his mechanical conception of 
man, Mr Taylor cannot even recog- 
nise the existence of these psycho- 
logical factors, for a machine is 
neither intuitive nor spontaneous. He 
can only believe in conventional vir- 
tue, in the rigid authority of tradition, 
in “social conscience ”—which he 
calls upon society to “ instil into its 
members ”—and in the pseudo-scien- 
tific hocus-pocus of sociologists. He 
thinks like the robot he imagines 
himself to be, and his thoughts are 
conditioned by the loveless authori- 
tarian society of which he is so much 
a part. In order to avoid disaster, we 
must change that society: and to 
change it, we must break away from 
it, psychologically. The only answer 
to the Biological Revolution is the 
Psychological Revolution. 
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Since the recent rash of controversial 
heart surgeries which began at the 
end of last year, organ transplants 
have become a very serious topic of 
discussion even among those who are 
not in the medical profession. Quite 
apart from Dr Christian Barnard’s 
publicity-seeking behaviour and his 
preference for airing his ideas in the 
mass-media rather than in the scien- 
tific journals, questions of the morality 
of such operations in general, of the 
fine dividing line between life and 
death, of the physical nature of death 
itself, and of the very goals of medi- 
cine have now begun to be raised. 


There is, in short, a restlessness, an 
uneasiness on the part of many in the 
face of operations like these. This un- 
rest is good because it serves to spot- 
light the very real but often sub- 
merged feelings of hostility and moral 
outrage that modern science and its 
techniques elicit in morally-sensitive 
people. And modern medicine, despite 
its aura of benevolence and unques- 
tioned progress, must be included in 
this deeply-felt hostility because it 
partakes in the peculiarly contempor- 
ary alienation from the sources of our 
being which is the scientific world- 
view. 


The medical researcher, the practising 
physician, the experimental biologist, 
chemist, physicist, the technician, the 
engineer—all have this world-view in 
common. The scientific ideal is that of 
the detached and un-emotional ob- 
server coolly manipulating objects 
(organic or inorganic, alive or dead) 
and refining techniques for manipu- 
lating objects. The scientist breaks 
down the messy chaotic world into 
neat and separate particles to be 
studied, analysed, and changed if 
necessary. 


The surgeon is, in this sense, the 
mechanical engineer par excellence 
who tinkers with the human machin- 
ery, incising here, grafting a bit there, 
cutting some more here, until he 
makes it “work” again or until it 
fails to work altogether. So often one 
hears this metaphor used by these 
engineers of medicine, that the body 
is a machine: the heart its pump, the 
lungs its bellows, the digestive tract 
its waste disposal system, and so on. 
The metaphor is extended to all living 
things. As an American engineer of 
computerised robots said admiringly, 
“The dog is a magnificent piece of 
hardware! ” 


The popularity of organ transplant 
techniques stems directly from this 
attitude. If the body is a machine, 
then its parts, like those of a machine, 
must be interchangeable. If there is 
a chemical or immunological rejection 
of the foreign part, then it must be 
overcome with massive injections of 
anti-immunological chemicals into the 
blood-stream. And even if the patient 
dies, the operation will be considered 
a success. 


Frankenstein 


Why? In what sense could Dr Barnard 
and his American counterparts in 
heart surgery have deemed those 
operations successful which resulted 
in the deaths of their patients? Only 
in the sense that the whole life (and 
the quality of that life) of the patient 
was never even considered. The suc- 
cess lay in the spectacular engineer- 
ing techniques devised by these doc- 
tors in transferring a still-living heart 
from one body (presumably dead) to 
another whose worn-out organ had to 
be replaced. This is the success—the 
spectacular technological success of 
Dr Frankenstein (the prototype and 


BETTY ROSZAK on spare-part surgery 


The dream of Dr Moreau 


perhaps ideal of the modern organ 
transplant researcher) when he infus- 
ed a semblance of human life into a 
collage of human parts. That it be- 
came a monster did not concern him. 
The operation was a success. 


Now we have researchers talking 
seriously of brain transplants. Ex- 
periments are taking place where 
brains of monkeys are being kept 
alive outside of bodies for short per- 
iods of time. The technique is infi- 
nitely more difficult but it’s being 
worked on. And we have all heard of 
the numerous Russian experiments of 
the last decade or two—heads of dogs 
being grafted onto the bodies of other 
living dogs. 

One’s repulsion at the thought of two- 
headed dogs and other such mon- 
strosities is entirely natural. H. G. 
Wells with his gift of prophecy fic- 
tionalised just such grotesqueries in 
his story called The Island of Dr 
Moreau, in which a mad _ surgeon- 
scientist tortures dozens of animals 
into distorted nightmarish shapes. 
Inevitably his obsession leads him to 
seek experimentation with humans. 
The dream of Wells’s Dr Moreau is to 
have unlimited ability for manipula- 
tion of parts in order to change the 
aspect of the whole. It is surely mad 
and inverted. We can imagine a Dr 
Moreau creating a race of Calibans to 
do his slave work. 


But,can we imagine the utter madness 
of Moreau or Frankenstein in the 
benevolent antiseptic surroundings of 
a real contemporary research labora- 
tory? Surely not. Yet perhaps it is the 


possibility of this madness which 
makes us uneasy about the “ succes- 
ses’ of Dr Barnard. Other real con- 
temporary events add to the growing 
uneasiness. In Cambridge R. G. Ed- 
wards is experimenting with the trans- 
planting of mouse embryos. He wants 
to know where (outside of its natural 
womb-home) the embryo will take 
root and grow. He grafts the mouse’s 
infinitesimal fertilised eggs in odd 
places—a male mouse’s testicles, a 
female mouse’s kidneys. Yes, he finds, 
some will grow in these alien sur- 
roundings. But they will not be born. 
He kills them before that event. He is 
also experimenting with growing 
mouse embryos in test-tubes. They 
grow there too but are aborted before 
term. 


Genetic surgery 


One wonders how long it will be 
before some enterprising embryolo- 
gist obtains fertilised human eggs (by 
the same simple technique) and im- 
plants them in test-tubes. And when 
these grow, how long before they will 
be aborted? Or perhaps they will be 
allowed (in the interests of science) 
to be born out of the test-tube. Per- 
haps he will be as unconcerned about 
them as he is about other animals he 
sacrifices. R. G. Edwards was filmed 
for BBC TV working with laboratory 
mice on these experiments. Some 
were alive and anaesthetised and 
some were dead. In one sequence, he 
performed a transplant on a dead 
mouse for the benefit of the camera 
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and, when it was over, casually threw 
the dead mouse in a corner. 


It was a gesture of such unfeeling cal- 
lousness, one sensed that he and his 
assistants must have killed and dis- 
posed of hundreds of such animals 
each week. In all the laboratories all 
over the world, how many animals 
are anaesthetised before being operat- 
ed on and how many are killed on 
what flimsy pretexts? (For that mat- 
ter, nas it occurred to anyone to won- 
der how many dogs Dr Barnard has 
killed in perfecting his spectacular 
techniques?) 


But there are more sophisticated and 
easier ways of distorting human (and 
other animal) bodies than severing, 
transplanting, sewing. The molecular 
biologists have discovered ways to 
alter the essential genetic pattern. In- 
stead of interfering crudely with seal- 
pel and surgical thread, they propose 
to intervene at the very source—the 
chromosome which transmits all in- 
herited characteristics. In his book 
called The Biological Time-Bomb [see 
page 5—Eds.] Gordon Rattray Taylor 
calls this kind of genetic surgery 
“tinkering with heredity”. He cites 
Professor Joshua Lederberg, a lead- 
ing American geneticist, as believing 
“that the first step may be to im- 
plant human cell nuclei into animals, 
perhaps apes, and thus to produce 
hybrids: the next step will be to push 
the process further, incorporating or- 
gans and limbs of human origin in 
animals and vice versa by transplan- 
tation techniques.” Taylor adds the 
obligatory warning about the need for 


taking human values into considera- 
tion, etc, etc, and goes on to talk of 
more such “ exciting advances ”. 


As Dr Robert Sinsheimer put it at a 
recent conference on the future of 
biology, we are now entering the stage 
of “intervention and intelligent con- 
trol of the natural processes ” and no 
longer have to rely on “ blind natural 
selection ”. This intelligent control he 
sees as a new hope for the future, 
implying thus that only the most wise 
and prudent and benevolent of eugen- 
icists will be allowed to tamper with 
the human genetic code. And are we 
to be reassured by statements such as 
these? 


Sanguine optimism 


The implications are undoubtedly omi- 
nous. Yet we see and read of most 
Scientists (with a few notable excep- 
tions) carrying on such researches 
with either an ignorantly sanguine 
optimism or an uncaring curiosity as 
to the possible destructive results 
their new techniques will bring. For 
example, Henry Harris of Oxford 
University, who is experimenting with 
the fusion of human and mouse cells, 
commented on the aforementioned 
television programme as follows: 


“Tt is not the scientist’s function to 
decide what is done with his dis- 
coveries—that is up to society.” 


This—from a man who has succeeded 
not in a morally neutral experiment 
but in actually fusing the cells of man 
and mouse in his laboratory! No one 
asks him the purpose of this grotes- 
que exercise, of which Dr Moreau 
would surely have been envious. It is 
merely given that wherever and in 
whatever direction a scientist’s curi- 
osity takes him, there he must go. It 
is the first sacred law of science. And 
note how neatly Dr Harris severs 
science from society. As an experi- 
mental researcher, he absents him- 
self from the body of society and finds 
that he has nothing to do with soc- 
iety’s morality. And most scientists 
would agree with him in this schizoid 
attitude. To be curious and to test 
one’s curiosity to its limits is the 
scientist’s main concern. Such is his 
training that the whole world must 
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become an object for his prodding 
curiosity and manipulation. And his 
function thus is not to be human 
first but to be a scientist first. 


From this heedless dissociation comes 
all the twisted amorality of the 20th 
Century’s uses of technology—the 
enormity of the nuclear bombs: the 
devising and stock-piling of weapons 
for biological and chemical warfare: 
the invasion of space with technolog- 
ical-military gimmicks: the introduc- 
tion of toxic compounds into air, soil, 
water, and animals: the devastation 
of the earth’s resources: the sterility 
and dehumanisation of urban life: 
and now, the prospects of “‘ modified ” 
people, of artificial mutation and gene 
reconstruction. These horrors, absur- 
dities, and perversions are the direct 
result of the scientific world-view so 
clearly enunciated by men like Henry 
Harris. 


Sense of whole 


But hopefully there are also people 
like the American botanist Barry 
Commoner [see page 9—Eds.] who 
speak as human beings first and who 
seek to cherish nature rather than 
violate it. In his very important book 
called Science and Survival Common- 
er sharply and wisely criticises the 
prevailing attitude: 
“The separation of the laws of 
nature among the different sciences 
is a human conceit: nature itself is 
an integrated whole. A nuclear test 
explosion is usually regarded as an 
experiment in engineering and 
physics, but it is also a vast—if 
poorly controlled—experiment in 
environmental biology. [There is a] 
web of relationships that ties ani- 
mal to plant, prey to predator, para- 
site to host, and all to air, water, 
and soil... a small intrusion in 
one place in the environment may 
trigger a huge response elsewhere 
in the system. . . . Sooner or later, 
wittingly or unwittingly, we must 
pay for every intrusion on the nat- 
ural environment.” 


{t is this sense of wholism—of the 
inter-action of all life—which is now 
missing and could act as an antidote 
for the poisoned, detached-from-life, 
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manipulative world-view which has so 
disastrously dominated _ scientific 
thinking in our time. And this brings 
us back to people like Dr 
Barnard and what is wrong 
with the reasoning behind his “ suc- 
cesses’ in organ transplants. It is a 
reasoning which ignores the natural 
complexity and inter-actions of the 
biological system we call the body 
and which sees only the workings of 
isolated parts. It is a reasoning which 
would rather tinker spectacularly 


with these isolated parts than study 
the causes of the illness itself and 
seek to treat the causes at their 
source. It is a reasoning which puts a 
higher value on one-shot chancey sur- 
geries than on preventive environ- 
mental measures. It is a reasoning 
which cannot see that the quality of 
a life is more important than its mere 
prolongation. And finally it is a rea- 
soning which cannot understand that 
the whole of a life is greater than 
the sum of its parts. 


SSRS 
Professional 


In his biography of A. J. Muste (Peace 
Agitator, Macmillan) the American 
writer Nat Hentoff relates the story of 
Victor Paschkis, Professor of Mech- 
anical Engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1947 Paschkis wrote an 
article for a Quaker periodical in 
which he pointed out that many 
scientists who were trying to collect 
funds in order to rouse and educate 
the American public about the dan- 
gers of atomic weapons were simul- 
taneously continuing to work on the 
production of these weapons. Muste 
contacted Paschkis soon after the 
article appeared, suggested to him 
that there must be other scientists 
thinking along the same lines, pro- 
vided him with several names, and 
thereby stimulated the Professor to 
start two years later SSRS—Society 
for Social Responsibility in Science. 


The Society exists as “a body of 
scientific workers organised to foster 
throughout the world a tradition of 
personal moral responsibility for the 
consequences to humanity of profes- 
sional activity, with emphasis on con- 
structive alternatives to militarism ”. 
Its proclaimed purpose is to “ induce 
scientists to recognise personal res- 
ponsibility for the anticipated conse- 
quences to society of their work and 
to always exercise their profession 
for the benefit of humanity”. This is 
of course in the best traditions of the 
Enlightenment—the scientific com- 
munity deeply concerned with getting 
its priorities right, working on science- 
for-life, and proudly-serving mankind. 
As practical means of reaching this 
end, the Society provides an employ- 
ment service that is ‘available to 
any scientist who has job problems 
related to conscience or the use of 
his professional skills for constructive 
purposes ”. It holds regular meetings, 
with regional division into Chapters, 
and also puts out an excellent month- 


solidarity 


ly news-letter which is circulated in 
40 countries and carries high-quality 
articles, reviews, and reports. Since 
its inception the Society has: grown in 
size from a small charter group of 
some 30 Americans to about 1,000 
scientists in 25 countries throughout 
the world, embracing social as well 
as natural and applied scientists. All 
of them are concerned to draw the 
essential connection between science 
and morality and are committed to an 
“unwavering search for alternatives ” 
to war or the threat of war. 
They believe that it is incumbent on 
each scientist to answer for himself 
the question of whether he can work 
on military projects—indeed, any 
scientific project that has humanly 
dubious implications—with an open 
and clear conscience. If he can’t, then 
he should decline all such work forth- 
with and be supported by his colleag- 
ues in that refusal. In a time when 
most professional men seem to wish 
for nothing better than grabbing their 
slots in the smooth-running social sys- 
tem, SSRS is an outstanding example 
of authentic professionals engaged in 
mutual aid and communal association, 
behaving as autonomous and morally 
responsible agents, deciding and init- 
iating in ethical solidarity. For fur- 
ther information, write to: Society for 
Social Responsibility in Science, 221 
Rock Hill Road, Bala Cynwyd, Penns- 
ylvania 19004. 

Rocrer BARNARD 


r | renounce war and | will never  ] 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Anthony Buzzatti-Traverso 


BIOLOGICAL ENGINEERING AND 
NEW MORAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The spectacular development of bio- 
logical science and its applications is 
beginning to pose for society, public 
opinion, governments—and_individ- 
uals—problems no less important 
than those arising from the existence 
of nuclear explosive stock-piles which 
are virtually sufficient to wipe every 
trace of civilisation from the face of 
the earth. These biological problems 
are not yet urgent but they threaten 
to become so in the not-too-distant 
future. 


While responsibility for nuclear de- 
cisions is borne collectively by parlia- 
ments and the representatives of the 
community, in the area of biology 
responsibility may fall on the indi- 
vidual. We should therefore consider 
the various aspects of these problems 
now, before we are constrained by the 
force of events to come to hurried 
decisions which may later prove to be 
the wrong ones. And it is the duty of 
the biologist, now, to inform his 
fellow-citizens of what is happening 
in his field and of what could happen 
tomorrow, and also to try to foresee 
the probable consequences of the use 
of discoveries which today may ap- 
pear inoffensive. 


Thus informed, individuals or groups 
will be able to discuss and study the 
moral problems posed and attempt to 
hammer out a line of conduct conduc- 
ive to the well-being as well as to the 
survival of society. Problems of this 
nature cannot be discussed only by 
narrow groups of specialists: they 
must be tackled by every intelligent 
human being. 


Genetics is the study of heredity and 
of the variation of biological charact- 
eristics. Born with this century, it has 
advanced by leaps and bounds, es- 
pecially over the last ten years. While 
the heritage of genes received from 
our mother and father remains fixed 
and unchanged in all the cells of our 
body, the form in which this heritage 
is expressed during the growth of the 
embryo, and later during the growth 
of the child and the adolescent, is 
subject to the conditions of the en- 
vironment in which we develop. This 
explains why, for instance, two twins 
from the same ovum (univitellary 
twins) who have grown up in different 
environments can display certain 
differences. 


In genetic terms, we therefore dis- 
tinguish between the “ genotype ” and 
the “phenotype”. The genotype is 
the sum of all the genes of one indi- 
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vidual, and the phenotype is the ex- 
ternal manifestations of these genes, 
which can be partially modified by 
environmental conditions. Let us now 
consider whether it is possible to 
modify, at will, the genotype or the 
phenotype of a given person. This 
type of intervention, this manipula- 
tion of our biological characteristics, 
has been called “ biological engineer- 
ing”. In actual fact there are three 
biological engineering techniques: the 
eugenic, genetic, and euphenic tech- 
niques. 


Rudimentary 


The eugenic technique is certainly not 
new: for a long time, and especially 
since we have begun to understand 
the nature of the hereditary mecha- 
nism, proposals have been made for 
improving the characteristics of hu- 
man populations or, at least, for pre- 
venting the deterioration which could 
result from the wide use of prophy- 
lactic and medical treatment enabling 
genetically tainted individuals to sur- 
vive, where in the past they would 
have been eliminated by natural 
selection. 


By genetic technique we mean the 
modification of undesirable genes, 
with the view of obtaining beings 
better suited to our conditions of life. 
Biochemical genetics has already 
shown that it is possible to obtain the 
specific transformation of certain bac- 
terial cells: and we have also learned 
to make use of a series of chemical 
agents capable of acting on an organ- 
ism’s DNA and producing transmis- 
sible changes (mutations) even if we 
are not able directly to control the 
process. 


If at present all this belongs more to 
the realm of science-fiction than ex- 
perimental science, it does seem pos- 
sible that in the not-too-distant future 
we may be able to modify the genetic 
heritage of a child at will before it is 
conceived. 


The third type of biological technique, 
the euphenic technique, consists of 
influencing the development of the 
individual so as to suppress or rein- 
force the extrinsic manifestations of 
the hereditary characteristics contain- 
ed in his genotype. In a sense, this 
technique has already been in use 
for some time, even if we were not 
entirely aware of its real scope. For 
example, Diabetes Mellitus (sugar dia- 
betes) is an hereditary disease: in 
former times, people stricken with 
this illness always died of it, usually 
before they reached puberty. Yet 
some decades ago, a hormone was dis- 
covered—insulin—which, when ad- 
ministered in the correct amount, can 
re-establish normal metabolic con- 
ditions in the diabetic. 


This type of intervention is fairly 
rudimentary compared to what might 
be achieved in the future, when vast 
possibilities are likely to be opened 
up. The least radical of these inter- 
ventions could well be an improve- 
ment in the treatment of disease like 
diabetes by causing the patient’s body 
to manufacture the lacking hormone, 
just as a healthy person’s does. But 
news of recent progress in various 
branches of embryology and physiolo- 
gy make it possible to envisage inter- 
ventions of a much more radical nat- 
ure. In theory, it might be possible to 
take female cells which were due to 
form ova, grow them in the laborat- 
ory, allow a resulting ovum to be 
fertilised, then let the embryo develop 


by transplanting the ovum back to 
the original woman, or even keeping 
it in the laboratory. 


In the same order of speculation, we 
may eventually be able to apply to 
man the experiment recently carried 
out at Oxford University. There a re- 
search scientist, Dr J. B. Gurdon, 
removed a number of cells from the 
intestinal epithelium of an adult toad 
and isolated the nuclei of these cells, 
containing the animal’s genetic heri- 
tage: then he removed some unferti- 
lised eggs from a female toad and in- 
activated their nuclei by killing, so to 
speak, the maternal genetic heritage. 
Subsequently he transferred the cell 
nucleus from the intestinal epithelium 
into the cytoplasm of the denucleised 
eges. 

The intestinal cell nucleus thus trans- 
planted into the egg’s cytoplasm mul- 
tiplied and formed a new individual 
which, obviously, possessed all the 
genetic characteristics—the complete 
genotype—of the toad from which the 
intestinal cells were taken. This new 
animal was thus genetically identical 
to the first toad: it was, one might 
say, an artificial twin, but a younger 
twin. 


Immortality 


In applying this procedure systematic- 
ally—i.e. by taking cell nuclei from 
adult humans (who possess an almost 
infinite number of them) and growing 
them in denucleised eggs—we could 
cause the development of a pre-estab- 
lished number of individuals genetic- 
ally identical to ourselves. We could, 
in a sense, achieve a kind of immor- 
tality, since the operation could be 
repeated indefinitely. We could, in 
other words, ‘re-live’ all the stages 
of our life, possibly in different con- 
ditions, and see how a being who 
genetically is our exact equal behaves, 
thinks, and acts. 

Measures of this kind would obvious- 
ly create a series of problems with 
far-reaching moral, social, and politi- 
cal implications. Of course, any 
manipulations carried out on man’s 
biological make-up would be aimed at 
improving him. But what do we mean 
by “improving”? If pharmaceutical 
laboratories were able to produce and 
offer for sale DNA capable of making 
a child about to be born more beauti- 
ful by the aesthetic standards of the 
time, or more gifted for music, or bet- 
ter equipped to fight off infectious 
disease, then who would deprive him 
of such products? If the euphenic 
engineer were able to influence the 
embryonic development of the child, 
to endow him with certain character- 
istics which his parents would like 
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him to have, how many would hesitate 
to make use of his advice and his 
good offices? 


Questions 


And this leads to other questions, such 
as: What kind of child do we want? 
What is the best human type? Should 
one prefer gifts of aggressivity or of 
gentleness, of intelligence, in the 
broad sense, or rather exceptional 
ability in one limited field such as 
mathematics, mechanics, or the arts? 
And to shift the problem from the 
level of the individual to that of 
society, how is society to choose the 
ideal proportions of persons with diff- 
erent qualities and abilities for a 
well-balanced community, where each 
individual would be satisfied with his 
lot and would contribute by his own 
activity to the general welfare? What 
would be, in any case, the best type 
of society? Who should decide if an 
intervention should be made, and 
when and how it should be made? 
Who will establish the character- 
istics of the perfect citizen? Will it be 
groups of biologists or rather poli- 
ticians, and if the latter, will biologists 
just be called in to produce human 
samples according to prescriptions? 


To questions like these each of us can 
give answers differing according to 
our own point of view: but at present 
all these answers are likely to be im- 
provised, superficial, and probably 
wrong, because nobody has studied 
the questions adequately. Decisions of 
this kind cannot be taken exclusively 
by scientists, for the criteria to be 
applied must be ethical ones. But what 
would ethics mean in a society cap- 
able of making men to measure? 
Moralists, sociologists, politicians and, 
in general, all concerned with the 
nature of man and his present and 
future problems — every thinking 
member of society, in other words— 
must face up to this question and 
help to answer it. 
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JERRY RAVETZ 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


Seience & Survival, by Barry Com- 
moner (Gollancz 21s). 


Barry Commoner is a good and brave 
man and an effective one. He comes 
from a gentle and humane tradition 
of science—the tradition of those who 
would love Nature and not rape her. 
His group in St Louis has done work 
of crucial importance in collecting 
data on the effects of nuclear radia- 
tion and in providing the public with 
Tegular and reliable information on 
the natural and social hazards of 
science-based technology. 


His book is a powerful description of 
the symptoms of the diseased state 
of science and science-based technol- 
ogy. His account includes not only the 
effects of the Bomb but also some of 
the gigantic blunders executed or 
planned by State or private agencies. 
The “ scientific ” side of his argument 
is a plea for an ecological approach to 
the complex system of Nature and a 
condemnation of the “ dogmas ” of the 
reductionist approach to biology, be 
they germ-killing or DNA. Also, he 
argues from his own experience in 
showing how independent scientists 
of integrity can enlist the help of the 
public (as well as honest scientists 
employed by the agencies) by calling 
attention to the more obvious mon- 
strosities committed in the name of 
eclencs and exerting pressure against 
them. 


Yet because he argues from within 
science, and hence does not fully 
recognise the social and philosophical 
roots of the crisis he describes, his 
proposed solutions are only palliat- 
ives. His programme for social control 
depends on the presence (and social 
recognition) of a corps of dedicated 
and socially-conscious scientists. Un- 
fortunately it is an open question 
whether such people exist in sufficient 
numbers and whether they would be 
able to reverse the present trends. 
Certainly there are times when con- 
science, either of many or even of a 
few, can have great political effect— 
but this can happen only when the 
autonomous forces are weakened and 
fragmented. Consequently it seems 
very unlikely that old-fashioned scien- 
tists like Commoner (who have al- 
ways been in a minority) can reform 
the world of science from within. It is 
more probable that the present trends 
will continue to crisis—which will be 
resolved, if at all, by more revolution- 
ary approaches. 


Before we start passing out condem- 
nations for the present state of science 
(in which I shall include science- 
based technology) we should fix in our 
minds that the present situation is not 
sheer madness and evil. It is conceiv- 
able that at some time in the past 
there was a healthy human society 
happily occupying an ecological niche 
in Nature. But if so, it was a long way 
back: even the beginnings of civilisa- 
tion involved producing what has been 
called “the ecological nightmare of 
a ploughed field”. And it is hard to 
believe that there was once a stable 
relation between homo sapiens and 
his predators which did not involve 
frequent starvation, crippling disease, 
and rigid barriers to intellectual and 
spiritual development. So the present 
crisis is the result of a one-sided de- 
velopment—‘ unnatural” in its way, 
to be sure, but (provided it does not 
result in the extinction of the species) 
yet another blundering step on the 
long road to a human life. 


Above, portrait of Galileo by Ottavio 
Leoni, from the Louvre Museum. 
Galileo, says Jerry Ravetz, was not 
much concerned with the “ philan- 
thropic ” ideal of study of the nat- 
ural world, using knowledge for the 
relief of human suffering. “ While 
fighting heroically for the Truth of 
the Copernican system, he was not 
at all averse to making money on 
the side, selling his inventions to 
the highest bidder ”’. 


The philosophical roots of our pres- 
ent situation are to be found in the 
17th Century. It was then that the 
“educated common sense” of the 
natural world shifted fundamentally: 
the world of Nature, as conceived by 
the classes which dominated literate 
culture, lost its “enchantment” and 
even its human qualities. We can see 
this from the list of ancient sciences 
which were suddenly dismissed as 
pseudo-sciences, as nonsense: astrol- 
ogy, alchemy, divination, magic. These 
sciences were never “refuted”, they 
were simply discarded. The idea of 
Nature which they presupposed—and 
the corresponding form of knowledge, 
involving a dialogue as well as an 
analysis—ceased to be real and mean- 
ingful. 


Bitter struggle 


The history of this deep change is only 
now being written: but it is important 
to realise that the dehumanisation of 
the natural world was not a necessary 
precondition for disciplined scientific 
work. The great scientific achieve- 
ments of antiquity, such as those of 
Aristotle, Galen, and Ptolemy, were 
achieved within one or another 
variety of this older world-picture: 


and even such revolutionary figures 
as Gilbert, Kepler, and Harvey operat- 
ed within it. The drive to create a 
world of dead matter was not “ scien- 
tific” in inspiration but philosophical. 
This transformation of cosmology 
yielded great benefits—for example, 
in the development of the mathemat- 
1cal-pnysical sciences—but it also in- 
volved its losses. Among these was 
the “ philanthropic ” ideal of study of 
the natural world, using knowledge 
for the relief of human suffering, 
which was very strong in the alchemi- 
cal and magical traditions. Bacon 
tried to retain and purify this ideal in 
the context of a changed philosophy 
of Nature: Descartes also had this as 
his deepest motivation. But Galileo, 
who in many ways was more a “ scien- 
tist’’ than anyone else in his century, 
was not bothered. While fighting 
heroically for the Truth of the Coper- 
nican system, he was not at all averse 
to making money on the side, selling 
his inventions to the highest bidder. 


The other main root of our present 
situation—the social organisation of 
science—developed in the 19th Cen- 
tury. Coming out of the schools and 
research laboratories of Paris, and 
passing to Germany where it was 
organised with Teutonic thorough- 
ness, this movement yielded a semi- 
professional class of disciplined scien- 
tific man-power, content to produce 
solid factual knowledge in isolation 
from its social and philosophical im- 
plications. This development was by 
no means simple and uniform: in its 
early days in Germany, it was in- 
volved in a bitter struggle with “ Nat- 
ur-Philosophie””, the last desperate 
fling (up to now) of the desire to 
see Nature with the eyes of the poet 
and mystic. Also, the great leaders of 
German science were themselves still 
philosophers rather than blinkered 
scientists: but the research machine 
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they constructed was devoted to more 
mundane tasks. 


This combination of a Cartesian meta- 
physics and an autonomous community 
devoted to ‘‘research’”’ produced the 
‘pure science”’ characteristic of the 
earlier 20th Century. Its style is not 
to ask questions but to investigate 
soluble problems—preferably those 
which can be attacked through mathe- 
matical argument and the controlled 
data derived from an unnatural lab- 
cratory experiment. But the seeds of 
the dissolution of this social organism 
were growing even as it was reaching 
maturity: the systematic application 
of scientific results to industrial pro- 
cesses and, conversely, the growth in 
size and scale of research to the point 
where it must be organised at least 
partly on industrial lines. 


Consciousness nearly always lags be- 
hind reality: therefore the older 
generation of scientists, who came to 
maturity before the atomic bomb and 


; in whose thinking about science Social 


questions were always peripheral, 


cannot comprehend the new problems 


of science in all their gravity. The 


- ecological problems can be seen by 


any who want to look and the social 


| problems can be recognised by those 
like Commoner. But the moral prob- 


lems—those of personal responsibility 


» —are grave and probably insoluble 


within the metaphysical and social 


' framework of modern science. 


Simplified world 


The intellectual formation of a scien- 
tist, and the social situation of his 
work, between them cripple any at- 


' tempt at grappling with the moral 


problems raised by scientific work. 
The scientist is trained and condition- 
ed to operate in an abstract and simp- 
lified world: even when dealing with 
real problems, the technique is to con- 
struct a simplified model of reality in 
which problems can be set and solved. 
Moreover, the “pure” scientist re- 
leases his results to an anonymous 
public including all who are compe- 
tent to use them: and the “ applied ” 
scientist produces knowledge, and 
techniques, on contract to an agency 
which will put them to its own uses. 
In neither case does the scientist have 
any control over the applications of 
his work: he may thereby be relieved 
of legal responsibility for them—but 
the personal moral problem becomes 
acute and insoluble once it is recog- 
nised. 


For effective social control from the 
outside—i.e. control of the applica- 
tions of scientific knowledge—some 
powerful public would need to know 
that scientists are, in any ordinary 
sense, irresponsible. Their scholarly 
integrity does not matter one whit in 
this respect. But a widespread disil- 
lusionment with science could not be 
managed easily for its moral purifi- 
cation. Since the activity of science is 
still esoteric, it still necessarily relies 
to a large extent on a gentle confi- 
dence-game played on the public in 
order to get its necessary support. A 
direct public concern with what it 
conceives as “science” (still largely 
a mixture of gadgetry and natural 
magic) would, in the present stage of 
civilisation, lead to the domination of 
scientific work by such perversions as 
the moon-race. Moreover, a rejection 
of science and technology by the most 
intelligent and sensitive young people 
(which may well be under way al- 
ready) would leave the field to the 
mediocrities and opportunists. What 
ugly things would happen then is any- 
one’s guess. 


In this brief space I have been able to 
do no more than sketch the outlines 
of the problem. A few weeks ago, any- 
one who shouted “crisis” about 
science would be dismissed as a 
crank. But the crisis in our Universi- 
ties, which is revealing a deeper crisis 
in our whole inherited intellectual 
culture, will almost certainly display 
itself in the near future in science, 
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Keith Pople 


WATSON’S SCIENTIFIC BIKINI 


The Double Helix, by James Watson 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson 35s). 


In 1953 James Watson (now Profes- 
sor) and Dr Francis Crick published 
a paper in which they set out the 
structure for Deoxyribose Nucleic 
Acid—DNA for short. What was mo- 
mentous about this event was that it 
revealed for the first time the nature 
of the substance of which genes are 
composed. Genes are the carriers in 
the reproductive cells of all hereditary 
characteristics. It is not exaggerating 
too much to say that here was the 
key to the secret of life. Nearly all 
Crick’s and Watson’s work was carried 
out at the Cavendish Laboratory in 
Cambridge. The Head of the Labora- 
tory at that time was Sir Lawrence 
Bragg. 

Now Sir Lawrence Bragg is an emi- 
nent scientist. But to my mind he is 
frequently naive and often given to 
understatement. For example, in his 
foreword to The Double Heliz (to 
imagine a helix, by the way, think of a 
spiral staircase) he writes: 


“The discovery of the structure by 
Crick and Watson, with all its bio- 
logical implications, has been one 
of the major scientific events of 
this century. The number of re- 
searches which it has inspired is 
amazing: it has caused an explosion 
in biochemistry which has trans- 
formed the science.” 


“It has caused an explosion ”’, he says. 
And then he goes on to talk about 
something else! One problem, it 
seems, is just like another to the 
scientist. But at least this book has 
the merit of sticking single-mindedly 
to its theme—‘“ a personal account of 
the discovery of the structure of DNA, 
a major scientific advance which led 
to the award of a Nobel Prize ”. 


Stories relating to those men (and 
few women) who “ spend their entire 
lives in an unceasing effort to pene- 
trate the secrets of the universe” 
(David McLelland) are always of in- 
terest, if only for the reason that “the 
scientist’—the sort of person he is 
and the underlying motives which 
drive him—may still, despite some 
scattered research, be said to consti- 
tute the “unstudied problem” of 
science. One reason for this—there 
are many—is simply lack of material: 
scientists don’t write about themselves 
very much and, when they do, it is 
usually in “ scientific’ as opposed to 
“human ” terms. (Naturally the “ ob- 
jective”’ approach is the one most 
preferred.) 

This has led to the creation of a situa- 
tion in scientific literature where, in 
the words of Professor John Cohen, 
“The thinker as a person makes no 
appearance on a stage in which he 
should be the principal character ”. 
Any publication, therefore, which 
shows itself to be an exception to this 
is immediately welcome—for, what- 
ever the nature of its material, it may 
help us better to diagnose the scien- 
tist’s “ condition ”. 
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How does The Double Helix measure 
up in this respect? What James Wat- 
son has written here is undoubtedly 
of great interest, but it certainly does 
not warrant much of the “ ballyhoo ” 
it has so far received in the press. 
The scientist-reviewers have been 
guilty of “over-valuing” the book. 
For Watson’s narrative is in many 
ways reminiscent of that famous des- 
cription of the bikini—‘‘ What it re- 
veals is interesting but what it con- 
ceals is vital”. Especially in the field 
of personal relationships, Watson re- 
veals this sort of thing—insightful and 
“ interesting ”’: 


“T have never seen Francis Crick 
in a modest mood. .. . Although 
some of his closest colleagues real- 
ised the value of his quick pene- 
trating mind and frequently sought 
his advice, he was often not ap- 
preciated and people thought he 
talked too much.” 


Of a member of another scientific 
team—that of Dr Maurice Wilkins and 
Dr Rosalind Franklin who were at 
King’s College in London—he says, 
“She [‘Rosy’] was not unattractive 
and might have been quite stunning 
had she taken even a mild interest in 
clothes”. (Rosalind Franklin was 
later to die tragically of cancer.) 
Again, at one stage Watson was de- 
lighted when Maurice Wilkins began 
to show an interest in his sister— 
because, as he puts it, “if Maurice 
really liked my sister, it was inevit- 
able that I would become closely as- 
sociated with his X-ray work on 


DNA”. We can hardly term any of 
this the “ scientific ” approach. 


Of the discovery itself, Watson ex- 
plains how round about April 1953 
the research became a race to the 
finish. The American Professor Linus 
Pauling was also hot on the track, 
but he had made a silly mistake in a 
paper which was about to be publish- 
ed. This gave Watson time to think 
again. Pauling had proposed a three- 
strand model for DNA. Within a 
short space of time Watson realised 
that it had to be two—‘ important 
biological objects come in pairs”. In 
the end, the Cambridge team won by 
a short head: Crick’s and Watson’s 
“ brief ” 880-word paper was publish- 
ed in Nature on April 25 that year. 


Granted the strength of the neurotic 
drive that underlies such intense 
Scientific work, there still seems to be 
something rather sinister about all 
this. It is almost as if Watson views 
scientists as members of teams out 
to win contests, concerned more with 
personal batting scores than with the 
value of the game or the cost of win- 
ning. And one fact in this part of the 
narrative is perhaps more “ reveal- 
ing” than the author thinks. Watson 
records that, about the time of his 
discovery, he was interested in French 
au pair girls. Now, as already noted, 
it was his two-strand helix model 
which got him a Nobel Prize when 
other thinking on the subject had 
suggested three. It was Freud, of 
course, who at the turn of the cen- 


tury explained the ‘feminine signifi- 
cance ” of the figure two. 


Unfortunately, what The Double 
Helix “ conceals ” is this crucial ques- 
tion of the scientist’s responsibility. 
Indeed, it is a matter for profound 
dismay and disappointment that Wat- 
son’s book contains not one word of 
“philosophy” or reference to any 
system of belief—except (by impli- 
cation) that of self-aggrandisement. 
C. P. Snow’s dust-jacket blurb asserts, 
“Like nothing else in literature, [this 
book] gives one the feel of how 
creative science really happens ”. He 
couldn’t be more wrong-headed, for 
the book has almost no literary im- 
portance whatever: most of the time 
it reads at the level of a racier version 
of Reader’s Digest. What these dis- 
coveries are for is a question which 
never seems to have entered anyone’s 
head. This is shameful, for it can fair- 
ly be stated that it is Crick and Wat- 
son who have lit the fuse of what is 
now being called the “ biological time- 
bomb ”. 


One would expect the countenance of 
the man to whom it was given to re- 
veal the secret of life to be akin, say, 
to that of the Byzantine Christ: a 
long dark face with deep sorrowful 
eyes—eyes which, for all their com- 
passion, have obviously at some time 
or other caught a glimpse of Hell. Not 
a bit of it. When Watson made his 
great discovery he was 24 years old 
and looked every inch an over-grown 
school-boy. But then, as Goethe point- 
ed out, Satan is fond of a joke. 
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Danger! 
Working 
perfectly 


After the explosion in that tower- 
block at Canning Town the other week 
every living-room below the afflicted 
kitchen fell to the ground. A rep- 
resentative of the contractors then 
announced that the building was 
“structurally sound”. A family was 
recently killed when their car stuck 
on an automatic level-crossing in Lin- 
colnshire: the Ministry of Transport 
said that “the barrier equipment 
worked correctly” and the cause of 
the accident was that “an old car in 
poor condition was driven onto the 
level-crossing under ‘critical second- 
train conditions ’.” 


I have a friend who gets his kicks by 
continually driving onto crossings 
under “critical second-train condit- 
ions’. As yet he has survived but, as 
he proudly tells me, it is cheaper than 
hard drugs and perfectly legal! He 
has a vision of an entirely turned-on 
England filled with delicious teenage 
drivers all screaming with ecstasy 
under the influence of these critical 
conditions—the Law powerless to act 
and the square old British Rail fouled 
up from King’s Cross to Edinburgh 
(Waverley) with minds and locomo- 
tives blown left and right and every 
piece of barrier equipment rising and 
eee with erotomaniacal correcti- 
tude. 


It is sad to have to agree with a set of 
reactionary 17th Century prelates: 
but Galileo was not really right. He 
had claimed to be able to prove, as a 
piece of pure scientific logic based 
on observable fact, that the sun did 
not go round the earth but vice versa. 
The Church maintained that since 
the purpose of science was to be of 
practical use to mankind, this theory 
was perfectly acceptable if employed 
for the improvement of seamen’s 
charts, etc, but Galileo ought not to 
insist on it as a philosophical abso- 
lute because if he did then all sorts 
of other notions would be thrown into 
question and who could know where 
it would end? 


In other words, the scientist had two 
quite distinct functions. If he was 
content to be a kind of superior crafts- 
man, making telescopes and _astro- 
labes and so on, he could be kept 
under control and would in general 
be an ornament to civilisation: but if 
he expected to be allowed to follow 
freely whatever lines of research oc- 
curred to him—in a drunken reverie, 
perhaps, or while immersed in the 
pleasures of an adulterous bed—then 
he should declare himself according- 
ly and be prepared to take the conse- 
quences. Galileo made the mistake of 
confusing the functions. His ideas 
about the universe were justifiable— 
to himself—on both grounds: and he 
did not trouble to separate the argu- 
ments when explaining himself be- 
fore a decent Catholic consensus. As 
a result we are now landed with a 
whole load of trouble. 


A true scientist, as craftsman, could 
never dream of saying that a tall 
building that all falls down when one 
fault occurs on one floor is “ structur- 
ally sound’. Nor could he claim that 
a level-crossing which puts both train 
and car in jeopardy under certain 
frequent “conditions” was working 
correctly. But once he stops thinking 
of himself as only a craftsman and 
allows himself also to assume a role 
of abstract prophet (or “ guru ”’?) for 
the whole world—a confusion expres- 


sed in the new word he has found for 
himself, technologist—then his im- 
mediate practical usefulness is dissi- 
Dated in a cloud of ridiculous para- 
Ox. 


Hence the absurdity of all those 
Establishment cries of “ free speech ” 
at Essex University and elsewhere. 
There is no reason why speculations 
as to the possibilities of huge explos- 
ions and epidemics should not be in- 
dulged in. If, as a result of them, 
someone can construct a ship-canal 
or a cure for cancer, all well and 
good. But if that someone also goes 
and makes a bomb or a poison gas, 
then he ought to be put on trial just 
as briskly as any ordinary citizen 
who infringes the Firearms Regula- 
tions or the Dangerous Drugs Acts. 


In an even moderately healthy society 
it would not be necessary to call the 
police to protect a Porton man from 
students. They would indeed be cal- 
Jed: but to arrest him on the spot. Dr 
Inch had made Galileo’s mistake, only 
far more dangerously. As a scientist 
he should have perfect freedom to 
research his noxious notions: as a 
craftsman he allowed a Government 
to pay him to work in a place where 
the filthy stuff is actually fabricated: 
and I think he was jolly lucky to get 
nothing worse than domestic mustard 
slung at him. 
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Blood on the files: 


six years 


The Baltimore Four—who on October 
27 went into the Customs House in 
Baltimore and poured blood (their 
own blood) into the files of draft 
cards—were sentenced on May 24 to 
terms of up to six years in jail. 


The only sentence we are sure about 
as we go to press is that of Catholic 
priest Father Philip Berrigan—broth- 
er of Father Daniel Berrigan—who 
was given six years. The others—Rev 
James Mengal, ex-army chaplain and 
missionary, writer David Eberhardt, 
and artist Thomas Lewis—were given 
three or six years. ‘“‘ You deliberately 
set out to destroy the very fabric of 
our society”, was how Judge Edward 


WILL GRAMDAN 
SUCCEED IN 
NAXALBARI? 


Satish Kumar writes: As I reported in 
Peace News in August 1967 there was 
a violent revolt in Naxalbari. This 
revolt failed. The position now is that 
Vinoba Bhave has sent 60 “ peace 
guerrillas” to liberate the people of 
the 340 villages in this area. Most of 
these “ peace guerrillas ” are women. 


- They have made their headquarters 


at Prosadu Jote with Madame Amba- 
lika as the chief organiser, distribut- 
ing thousands of posters and leaflets, 
conducting house-visits, discussions, 
and meetings. Madame Ambalika has 
announced that her team will not 
leave the area until the land problem 
is solved. 


Naxalbari touches the borders of Ne- 
pal, Sikkim, Bhutan, East Pakistan, 
and China. This strategic point has 
rightly been termed by Vinoba the 
bottle-neck of India. The problem for 
Gramdan workers now is to overcome 
the propaganda of different political 
parties on the one hand and, on the 
other, to evade police pursuit. They 
are trying to enable the people to 
think afresh about the problems con- 
fronting them and to liberate them- 
selves from exploitation and oppres- 
sion by landlords without using vio- 
lence in future. By the beginning of 
April, ten villages renounced private 
ownership and joined the movement 
of ‘ village republics ”. 
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Essex Church Hall 
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Notting Hill Gate 
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Why not help to publicise Peace 
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FREE. 
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Northrop (accurately enough) sum- 
med up their actions. 


In a statement issued by the four on 
the day of their action they said, ‘“ We 
shed our blood willingly and grate- 
fully in what we hope is a sacrificial 
and constructive act. We pour it upon 
these files to illustrate that with them 
and with these offices begins the piti- 
ful waste of American and Vietnam- 
ese blood 10,000 miles away. That 
blood-shedding is never rational, sel- 
dom voluntary.” 


While waiting for sentence Father 
Berrigan and Thomas Lewis, together 
with others, raided another Selective 
Service Station on May 17 and took 
files out to a parking lot and burnt 
them. Now they are to be tried for 
that one too. 


As a direct result of the October 27 
ceremony the draft board involved 
had its files impounded for use as 
Government evidence and does not 
appear to have drafted anyone in the 
meantime. For further information, 
contact: Gren Whitman, 2809 North 
pee Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 
USA. 


Big Brother’s 
definition 
of insanity 


Russia isn’t the only country where 
political deviants can find themselves 
locked up in mental institutions (see 
last week’s Peace News). Bob Levine, 
a 16-year-old reporter from Liberation 
News Service and the Washington 
Free Press (one of the best Under- 
ground Papers) has been in St Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington for two 
months and is filing a writ of habeas 
corpus. 


“Many kids now reside in mental 
institutions just for speaking out 
against the Establishment way of do- 
ing things”, he writes. “In effect the 
kids are stuck in a nut-house for 
being hippies and New Leftists. Many 
of the kids who don’t want to live at 
home playing their parent’s games of 
conformity are called sick because 
they smoke pot and have long hair. 


“In my case I was a reporter with 
the Washington Free Press, living 
away from home. Because my hair 
was long, I was called sick and thrown 
into hospital. After being in for two 
months, with no special treatment, 
they finally decided to give me thoro- 
zone to shut me up. They—my family 
and doctors—are trying to have me 
transferred to a long-term hospital in 
Boston. As I am 16, I have no rights 
and absolutely no say as to what hap- 
pens to me.” 


Of course the doctors are not being 
conspirators. In fact they are quite 
right. If American society is sane, 
hippies must be mad. If Russian 
society is sane, the occupants of Ward 
7 must be mad. 
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FREEDOM PRESS 
publish 

Anarchy 


monthly 2s 
Freedom 
weekly 6d 


Trial subscription to beth for two 
months: 8s post free 
17a Maxwell Road, London SW6 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
mature of event, speakers, organisers- (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


7 June, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart'', Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 

8 June, Saturday 

BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road, On _ sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers 


welcomed. Chris Shellard. 


CHELTENHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Portland Street. Pat Arowsmith on Non-violence 
and Cambodia. CND, 


LONDON E3. 7.30 pm. St Paul’s, Bow Common. 
(Mile End tube.) Christian anarchists, service 
in church. Meeting in vicarage, 8 pm: ‘Is 
there a_ specifically Christian answer to 
Powell?’ 


LONDON WCI1, 2.30 pm, Reading Room, Student 
Movement House, 103 Gower Street. AGM 
British Cttee for the Freundschaftsheim, All 
members and supporters invited. Details: Alan 
Russell, 532a Commercia] Road, London El. 


OXFORD. 10.30 am to 11 pm. Ruskin College. 
Teach-in on inter-racial solidarity. Speakers 
include: Ronald Segal, Mohammed B. Chaudray, 


Prof Marie Jahoda, Frank Girling, Paul Foot, 


Roy Sawh, Bill Roche, V. D. Sharma. Trade 
unionists and community workers especially 
welcome. May Ist Action Cttee for Inter-Racial 
Solidarity. 


9 June, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ’' Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, ali profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON, 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, Palace 
Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gte. Discourse, ques- 
tions, discussion. Pacifist Universalist Service. 


10 June, Monday 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane & David Graham, 58 
High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local activity. 
Tel: 061-881 1788. 


11 June, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm. ‘‘Lord Bexley’’ 
(opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, 
Malvern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


12 June, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
Discussion. 


LONDON NW. 8.80 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


13 June, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk*' folksong, ballads, blues & 
poetry. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Meeting with Myrtle Pollard, E10 
& Fll PPU. 


14 June, Friday 


LONDON NW1. 7.45 pm. Unity Theatre, 1 
Goldington Street. First performance of ‘'Harold 
Muggins is a Martyr’’ by John Arden, Marga- 
retta D’Arcy and Cartoon Archetypical Slogan 
Theatre. EUS §647. 


16 June, Sunday 


MANCHESTER. 10 am (Terence Heelas) and 
2.30 pm (David Boulton). All Saints Registry 
Office. Open conference: ‘‘ NATO, 69”’ in two 
sessions. Joint organisers: NW CND and Man- 
chester LPF. Details: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 
29 


17 June, Monday 


SHEFFIELD. 7 pm and 9.15 pm. City Memorial 
Hall. Tyrannosaurus Rex, Liverpool Scene, John 
Peel in concert. Adm 6s, 8s, 10s 6d, 12s 6d. 


Tickets from Wilson Peck. 


29 June, Saturday 


ALCONBURY, HUNTINGDON. 2 pm. Alconbury 
Village. Walk-on USAF Alconbury. ‘‘ Do-it-your- 
self dissociation over war in Vietnam—Close 
down all US bases in Britain ’’. Leaflets, stick- 
ers, briefings: Alconbury 29 June (ad hoc) 
Cttee, 13 Goodwin Street, London N4, 272 5524. 


NEWARK. 8 am. Market Place. Motorcade to 
C100 demo at Alconbury USAF base. Offers 
help, transport etc to Pete Freer, 37 Bullpit 
Lane, Balderton, Newark. 
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AIRMAIL EDITIONS 
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6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 
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Coming events 


MANCHESTER, All Saints Registry Office. Sun- 
day, 16 June. Conference ‘‘ NATO 69°" open 
to everyone. 2 sessions 10 am with Terence 
Heelas and 2.30 pm with David Boulton. Joint 
effort by NorthWest CND and Manchester 
Labour Peace Fellowship. For details contact 
14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FEMALE student of Afro-Indian languages seeks 
friend 30-ish. Box no 851. 


MAD FAMILY living in old Irish castle urgently 
require help with plumbing, decorating, and 
building to save from complete collapse this 
historic building. Food, fares, and mattresses 
provided, Who's game? Reply: Judif Forrest, 
Farney Castle, Holycross, Co Tipperary, Eire. 


PEACEFUL social revolution via the free com- 
mune. 6d stamps to Selene Community (P), 
Rhydcymerau, Liandeilo, Sir Gaerfyrddin, 


POETS PICNIC June 8. Details from 15 Bertram 
Cottages, Gladstone Road, SW19. 01-540 1037. 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
PE: Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 


Publications 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI at 15s yearly or 1s 6d (post 3d) each 
issue. 


Accommodation 


I DISLIKE paying exorbitant rents for grotty 
bed-sits. Student (f) seeks accommodation, 
central London, pref W4 or NWil, September. 
Can someone help? Box no 852. 


Situations vacant 


A VACANCY occurs in the office of Friends 
Peace Committee for a trained secretary want- 
ing to work in this fleld, The post offered is 
that of personal assistant to the International 
Secretary. It carries responsibility and scope 
for initiative. Good shorthand/typing essential, 
with experience of general office routine. Quali- 
fications are more important than age and a 
mature woman interested in this type of work 
would be welcomed. Apply with all particulars 
to: Secretary, Friends Peace Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London NW1, 


For sale 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
Songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song, ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour’’, Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record for 
2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Tonight at 8 pm Old Time 
Music Hall for one performance only. Opening 
Fri June 14: ‘‘ Harold Muggins is a Martyr’ 
by John Arden. 
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OPEN DAY Porton fasters play games 


FOR 
LEAFLETS 


Chris Reeve reports: It is especially 
sad and sickening that war machinery 
should be shown off to the public as if 
it were an indisputable testimony to 
our civilisation—and that it should 
attract large crowds on a wet and 
miserable afternoon. But Open Day at 
USAF Upper Heyford last Saturday 
also afforded a coachload of peace- 
niks from Oxford the opportunity of 
getting on to the base without police 
interference. 


On arrival we split into small groups 
and went in search of servicemen, 
armed with the “ Green Beret” pam- 
phlet, the WRI leaflet and ACT, the 
US Resistance Inside The Army 
(RITA) publication. The servicemen 
were quite difficult to find amidst the 
crowds of spectators, but few refused 
our leaflets and some were provoked 
into discussion. 


The commonest, and most predict- 
able, attitude was a blind allegiance 
to higher authority, but it was inter- 
esting to note that this was used as an 
umbrella defence against specific 
arguments about Vietnam which the 
servicemen did not want to answer. 
In addition to personal confrontation, 
-we positively flooded the residential 
quarters with leaflets. 


The immediate response was minimal, 
but this perhaps is not surprising 
since Upper Heyford (I think) is man- 
ned entirely by enlistees and not 
conscripts. 


The £100 
toi/et-roll 


Three youths who were found guilty 
of beating up a 50-year-old man, and 
kicking him when they had him on 
the ground were fined a total of £55 
(£25 for one, £15 for the other two) 
in Stroud the week before last. 


One man who threw a toilet roll 
through an open window in Glouces- 
ter was fined £100 in Gloucester 
court. Both cases were reported in 
the same issue of the local paper 
(Gloucester Citizen). 


The relevant difference being that the 
beaten-up man was one of the general 
public, while the toilet roll was 
thrown in the course of a Peace in 
Vietnam demonstration, when Ed- 
ward Heath visited Gloucester in 
April. 

Peter Hartley was found guilty of us- 
ing threatening behaviour by which a 
breach of the peace was likely to be 
occasioned. He was one of a group of 
20 “unruly” demonstrators out of 
200, according to the police. 


Although one policeman did get some 
red paint on his uniform when some- 
one chucked a wet paint brush at the 
Guildhall wall, Peter Hartley’s threat- 
ening behaviour appears to have con- 
sisted of throwing one (or two—there 
was some conflict of police evidence 
on this) toilet rolls, singing songs and 
playing the guitar, and “ Shouting all 
sorts of stupid things — jeering and 
shouting rubbish” (the words of 
Inspector Cecil Owen, who got the 
paint on his uniform: the only actual 
quote of what Peter Hartley said in 
the report is “Children are dying in 
Vietnam’). He also carried out a 
mock inspection of the police, and 
was alleged to have “ grappled ” with 
a policeman (he claims it was the 
other way round). 


Whatever the exact truth £100 is a 
lot. For anyone who'd like to help, 
Peter Hartley’s- address is 4 Regent 
Street, Gloucester. 
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with the troops 


Maeve Wilkins reports: Whoever 
ordered the troops into Porton bac- 
teriological and chemical warfare 
establishment at Whitsun must have 
felt as silly as the 400 soldiers looked 
when faced with about 100 non- 
violent demonstrators who had come 
from the Southampton Area Peace 
Action Group, Christian CND, and 
several anarchist groups. If the 
government had intended provoca- 
tion to prove the absurdity of vio- 
lence, the tables were neatly turned 
—for the senseless violence remained 
totally on the Establishment side of 
the fence. 

All the churches in Salisbury and 
surrounding villages were leafleted 
on Sunday by supporters of the vigil 
and the 22 who fasted for 40 hours. 
Then the group gathered to discuss 
the various proposals which came up 
on how to add some new element to 
what was looking like a rather limp 
and orthodox demonstration. 


After many suggestions had been 
made, two people from each of the 
participating groups went into a 
huddle, and came back with a sugges- 
tion that we play up the irony in the 
situation. 

After dark we gathered round the 
campfire —- fuel provided by the 
troops from their side of the fence— 
and during the sing-song small 
groups of people wandered off, al- 
ways keeping just outside the fence. 
In the dark we could see vehicles 
moving inside the fence; over-hear 
the police walkie-talkies; and through 
the woods see the troops posted at 
what were presumably - strategic 
points. 

When .we saw troop movements we 
played possum and worked out a 
technique of group hide and seek 
before we drifted back to camp, en- 
countering en route arc lights and 
posted soldiery nonchalantly leaning 
up against the fence. No panic, you 


SCOTLAND: 


A NEW 


PARTY POLITICS 


Philip Seed reports: As an English- 
born member of Plaid Cymru, I was 
admitted as an observer among the 
500 or more constituency delegates at 
the 34th annual conference of the 
Scottish National Party in Aberdeen 
last weekend. 


The SNP no longer hopes to win; it 
expects to win in the near future. 
The conference saw itself as prepar- 
ing policy to this end. Issues there- 
fore could not be glossed over with 
too general statements, and vested 
interests were acknowledged openly. 


The results of the longest and fullest 
debate of the conference on a Scot- 
tish defence policy should be viewed 
against this background. The confer- 
ence rejected membership of NATO 
“in its present form,” agreed “not 
to permit the existence of foreign 
nuclear bases on Scottish soil or in 
Scottish waters,” agreed that Scotland 
should become a signatory to the 
treaty to limit the spread of nuclear 
weapons, and placed a limit on public 
expenditure allocated to defence at 
£100m at 1968 costs. 


This resolution was important but 
some of the resolutions on other 
topics appeared to me of more far- 
reaching importance. The conference, 
for example, agreed to the establish- 
ment in the Shetland Islands of an 
elected assembly with legislative 
powers in all local affairs and “ that 
the legislative Assembly shall have 
the right to remodel or refuse imple- 
mentation of any national (i.e. Scot- 
tish) legislation which shall have an 
adverse effect on the Shetland 
Islands.” You cannot legislate in 
Edinburgh it seems for a different 
kind of community hundreds of miles 
away, any more than you can legis- 
late for Scotland as a whole in 
London. 


This resolution, along with another, 
equally far-reaching, which pledged 


the SNP to be “firmly against the 
principle of Party Whips,” represents 
a spirit in politics summed up in a 
Plaid Cymru slogan ‘“ Welfare Poli- 
tics, not Power Politics.” Another 
resolution asked the Party to review 
the restrictions on participation by 
civil servants in political activities. 


This movement away from power 
political behaviour and conventions 
is, I believe, the major contribution 
of both the SNP and Plaid Cymru 
to politics in the UK as a whole (and 
elsewhere) where the traditional par- 
ties and the institution of the state 
itself are in a jam. 


Fasters annoy 
men of Kent 


Viv Broughton writes: In Maidstone 
over Whitsun, 20 people held a 72- 
hour fast in solidarity with Vietna- 
mese victims. 


Called by the Mid-Kent Youth for 
Peace in Vietnam — a surprisingly 
broad front, ranging from the VSC to 
Canon Hoffman of Rochester Cathe- 
dral—it was a happy event that hit 
hard and so aroused some hostility. 
In the hour I spent there one uncool 
shopper threatened us with an Alsa- 
tian; and an American, enraged by 
un-American activities in the 51st 
State, ripped down the posters and 
threw them in the gutter. 


Kent being traditionally barracks- 
ridden, the fast is bound to add to 
the shake-down which began when 
the Queen visited Gillingham last 
month. There demonstrators were 
hustled into a shop by uptight police 
until she had passed. The press blew 
things big, the NCCL blew them 
bigger; local police now frantic. 
(Contact: Carol Laws, 33 Church 
Street, Hoo, Rochester.) 


Fines for London Aussies 


Richard Matthews reports: Five 
members of Australians and New 
Zealanders Against the Vietnam War 
(ANZAVW) were convicted at Bow 
Street magistrates court on Tuesday 
on charges under the Public Order 
Act of 1936. They were arrested after 
a wreath-laying demonstration during 
the traditional ANZAC Day cere- 
mony. 

The magistrate held that although the 
defendants obviously had firm politi- 
cal convictions, they participated in a 
demonstration which was likely to 


give offence to bystanders. The 
defence had argued that the demon- 
strators’ leaflet and protest was 
“objective” and that bystanders 
should have been restrained and not 
attacked the group. 


ANZAVW’s convenor, John Roberts, 
was fined £3 for obstruction, £5 for 
insulting behaviour, and 5 guineas 
costs. Four other members of the 
group were fined £3 on similar 
charges with the same costs. An ap- 
peal is being considered. 


see. There was an exchange of pleas- 
antries. Then we went back to the 
all-night vigil. 

We ended with a ceremonial 
disinfecting of the premises and, to 
symbolise the plague at Porton, 
danced round in a circle singing 
Ring A Ring A’Roses—then we all 
fell down, vowing to come back to 
Porton. 


Biafrans 


Peter Cadogan writes: One thinks of 
marches from Speakers Corner to 
Number 10 as tending to become 
very much of a routine. With the 
Biafrans on June 2 it was nothing of 
the sort. Many of them seemed to 
dance all the way! 


The drums, the beating sticks, the 
singing and chanting, the rhythm, the 
colour and the character of it all 
somehow made the march into noth- 
ing less than an art form. As the 
result of it, Biafrans and their friends 
managed to be together in a way that 
always seems to escape us (the mutu- 
ally alienated people of western 
European industrial civilisation). 


The extraordinary thing was the hap- 
piness of it. Yet as near as makes no 
difference every Biafran on the march 
had lost a close relative or friend 
killed in the course of the last 12 
months. Many have not heard from 
home for months. Their laughter, 
singing and dancing was an incred- 
ible witness to their indestructibility. 
But there was bitter anger just below 
the surface. 


The sad thing was the weakness of 
British support. Where were all the 
people who were so angry with Enoch 
Powell? All we can manage is a hand- 
ful of whites who have been in Biafra 
and another handful from the Com- 
mittee of 100. Where is the peace 
movement? Where are the militants? 
It took us five years to wake up to 
the tragedy of Vietnam. One year 
over Biafra is too long. 


la 
‘Biafra is not 
Katanga’ 


Peter Cadogan reports: Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, talking to Biafrans 
and a few others on May 29 at Fins- 
bury Town Hall, limited himself to 
dismissing the parallel that some 
people thought they saw between 
Biafra and Katanga. 


On July 10, 1960, Belgian paratroops 
seized Elizabethville. The very next 
day Mr Tshombe, in the presence of 
the Belgian military commander, de- 
clared Katanga “independent.” The 
breakaway was wholly engineered 
from outside. The British government 
then supported Tshombe and _ the 
Belgians by declaring for ‘“‘non- 
violence” (Le. in opposing any move 
designed to reunite the Congo by 
force). Thus Britain in 1960 backed a 
rigged and rootless secession. 


But what was happening in Biafra, 
said Dr O’Brien, was of a quite differ- 
ent order. No less than 100,000 Ibos 
had already been killed in a physical 
situation at least as bad as that of 
Vietnam. Whilst Katanga was the 
creature of external power-politics 
the cause of Biafra was fully sup- 
ported by its own people. 


On Tuesday “Save Biafra” decided 
to hold pickets at Shell House, Friday 
June 7, at 12.30 pm: Admiralty Arch, 
Sunday June 9, 2 pm: and a march on 
‘ails) 23 (next week’s Diary for de- 
tails). 
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